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The Golden Jubilee of the Old First Church. 


Presbyterianism in California begins to cel- 
ebrate its semi-centennial by the Jubilee exer- 
cises of the Mother church. This is not only 
the oldest Presbyterian, it is the oldest Protes- 
tant church in this city. It was organized be- 
iore there was a State, amidst the whirl of the 
first arrivals of the gold hunters in the spring 
of 1849. The history of this organization 1s 
already told in every record of the past. The 
annals of the State and of the church have 
done it honor. The Jubilee exercises, in rec- 
Gegnition of this, were not much laden with 
statistics. Dr. Mackenzie aimed rather to 
awaken the sentiments and sympathies that 
arise from such statistics and to quicken the 
affections that bind the former and the present 
friends of the “Old First.’” This was success- 
fully done. 

The celebration began with the anniversary 
exercises of the Sabbath-school, as both the 
foundation and the hope of this family church. 
The first mention of the Sabbath-school, in 
the records of the past, is that it began with 
“thirteen scholars and a superabundance of 
teachers.” From that day the Sabbath-school 


lias been warmly cherished as an important 


factor of the church. The social reunion of 
the church was conducted by the present off- 
cers and the former officers and scholars of 
this school; it proved to be a love feast. In 
the fifty years there have been twenty-two su- 
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some cases of silver by her associates. 


perintendents, beginning with W. W. Cald- 
well and closing with George L. Underhill. 
Of these, fourteen are still living; ten were 
present and letters were received from the 
other four. Mr. S. B. Stoddard, the third in 
order of history, and’the oldest living Super- 
intendent, though ninety years of age, was 
present and spoke with the firmness and edi- 
fication of youth. A great many of the form- 
er scholars were present to greet their old Su- 
perintendents, and to speak a tribute to those 
who are dead. The memories of the early 
days were affectionately recalled and Chris- 
tian friendships warmly renewed. ‘Those who— 
came later got a glimpse of the intensity of 
purpose and affection that inspired their ef- 
forts in maintaining Christian work in the 
exciting times of the past; it was only such 


intensity that could make the church and its 


continuance possible. The veterans were 
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Presbyterian Church, October. 1851. 


ereatly cheered by the multitude of younger 
people about them, intent on perpetuating the 
work they began, and carrying it to increased 
dimensions. They recalled the boys and girls 
then in the school, and now prominent ‘in 
every walk of public life in this community. 
The prominent feature was the coming in of 
three scholars, bearing the banner of 749; 
three scholars who were in the infant class in 


the original tent, now in the prime of middle 


life, and still in the Sunday-school. Mrs. 
Leonard, though too young to be a veteran, 


_has been twenty-five years at the head of the 


infant department; and in token of her long 
services, she was presented with two hand- 
| She 
excused herself from making an address on 
the occasion by stating that she would make 
the address at the centennial. Mr. Underhill, 
closing his five years as Superintendent, was 
presented with a Bible to mark the affection 
in which he is held by the school. . 

In the second commandment God says that 
he will show mercy upon thousands of gener- 
ations of them that love him. The Presby- 
terian church is founded on that covenant. 
This faith is visibly indicated in the fact that 
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Third Building. | 


four successive generations of the early fam- 
ies are represented in the school, and the 
vreat grand-children give every promise of 
maintaining the character and services of the 
founders. 


The Jubilee of the church proper was ob- 
served on Sabbath the 14th. The first religi- 
ous service looking to the church organiza- 
tion was held on the 14th of May and the 
church was organized on the 2oth of May, 
1849, with six members: W. W. Caldwell, 
from the Second Presbyterian church, New- 
buryport, Mass.; George F. Turner from the 
Mission church of Mackinaw; Frederick Bill- 
ings, from the First Congregational church of 
Woodstock, Vt.; Mrs. Sarah B. Gillespie, 
from the Presbyterian Mission church, Ma- 
cao, China; Mrs. Margaret A. Geary, from 
the Presbyterian church of Johnstown, Penn. ; 
and Mrs Ann Hodghton, from the Mission 
‘church, Valparaiso, Chile. One of the char- 
ter members, Mrs. Gillespie, is still living. 
‘Loo feeble to be present, she sent a kindly let- 
ter of greeting and congratulation. ‘The ser- 
mon by the pastor is elsewhere given. 


In the evening there was a popular meeting 
and praise service at which a letter was read 
irom the Governor of the State, Henry T. 
Gage. Addresses were made by his Honor, 
James Phelan, Mayor of the city and a native 
son. ‘His address was exceedingly apt and 
fully appreciated. The Mayor. had already 
many friends in this congregation, he has 
more now. Mr. Wm. M. Pierson, a long 


time member of the church, struck a vibrant 
chord with masterly touch when he referred 
t. the character, the ability and patriotism of 
Dr. W. C. Anderson. George D. Gray, wor- 
thy son of Nathaniel Gray, so long time an 
‘der, spoke on the importance of religion to 
a community and the necessity for the various 
churches to meet the needs of the varieties of 
men. Elder Gates D. Fahnestock, recently 
from the First church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
spoke feelingly of the debt the later comers 
owe to the fathers and founders of the moral 
institutions of the city. After the service 
there was an hour of social greeting in the 
parlors of the church, when the old-timers had 
the opportunity of looking upon the pictures 
of the former pastors whom they loved, and 
of the former churches they so strove to> 
build.. Mr. Samuel Irving, clerk of the 
church, speaking of the deep affection he had 
for Dr. Anderson, said that he felt so badly 
when he left them, that he determined never 
to love another minister, not even Dr. Mac- 
kenzie. But if Mr. Irving’s heart could be 
known, the deepest motive of it is love for the 
Qld First and next for its pastor. Another 
elder, who has been associated with him these 
many years, said that when Mr. Irving dies 
there should be graven on his tomb, “I was 
jealous for Zion with great jealousy.” 

The pictures of the former pastors were 
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provided in enlarged form by the thoughtful 
liberality of Mr. David Hewes, a constant 
friend of the church from an early day. The 
pictures of the former churches were made by 
Miss Essie Bell Woodland, a granddaughter 


of the church; both were works of love. 


This congregation has had four successive 
buildings besides the original tent. The first 
was contributed by Mr. Alfred DeWitt, a pio- 
neer, and his friends in the Scotch Presby- 
terian church of New York; it was sent 


around the Horn in sections and set up on the 


west side of Stockton street, between Pacific 


and Broadway. It seated seven hundred and 


fifty people. It was crowded at the dedica- 
tion, and it was remarked with special notice 
that there were thirty-two ladies present, ‘‘the 
largest number before collected in one place 
oi worship in the city,” runs the record. This 
church was burned in the great fire of June, 
1851. Once, on Sunday, June 29, 1851, the 
congregation worshiped by invitation in the 
First Baptist church. The second, a plain 
but commodious building, was dedicated on 
October 12, 1851. In this the congregation 
worshiped until they entered the substantial 
and ornamental church on Stockton street 


_ which was dedicated on May 13, 1858, by the 


pastor, Rev. W. C. Anderson, assisted by his 


gon, Rev. John A. Anderson, pastor in Stock- 
ton and by Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge. This 


building became, and still is, the First Chi- 
1ese Presbyterian church, when the present 
building was erected on Van Ness avenue and 
dedicated, in 1883:° | 

The former pastcrs in their order were 
Revs. Albert Williams, W. C. Anderson, 
james Fells, Thomas M. Cunningham, R. V. 
Dodge, Robert Patterson, J. C. Burgess and 
Edwin Hart Jenks. The church has been 


served at different times by stated supplies 


of whom Revs. L. C. Bayles, Philo Phelps 
and O. A. Hills rendered eminent service. 
It was under Dr. O. A. Hills that the present 
‘church was erected. Mr. T. C. Hambly was 
the first clerk of session and served till 1857. 
Mr. J. K. S. Latham served for fifteen years 
‘and Samuel Irving has been clerk for the last 
fifteen years. The clerkship has been filled 
for shorter periods by R. H. Waller, Robert 
Flenniken and Charles L. Kellogg. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie became pastor in April, 1886. He is 


‘now filling out the fourteenth year of his pas- 
orate, the longest inour San Francisco record, 


and more than one-fourth of the fifty years. 
He will not permit further mention in this 
sketch, preferring, as he says, to wait for the 


centennial. 


We are workers together with God; do not 


let us forget God.—T[Francis Murphy. 


How near we are to each other when we 
are all united to God!—[Fenelon. 


A Jubilee Sermon. 
BY REV. ROBT. MACKENZIE, D.D. 


Pilgrims and Pioneers. 


“And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot 
his brother’s son, and all their substance that 
they had gathered, and the souls that they had — 
gotten in Haran: and they went forth to go 
into the land of Canaan; and into the land of 
Canaan they came. And Abram _ passed 
through the land unto the place of Sichem, un- 
to the plain of Moreh. And the Canaanite 
was then in the land. And the Lord appeared 
unto Abram, and said, Unto thy seed will I 
give this land: and there builded he an altar 
unto the Lord, who appeared unto him.” 
(Genesis X11: 5-7.) | 

It is not my intention to deliver a eulogy on 
the founders of this church or to recite its his- 
tory, but to interpret that history in the light 
of this text. ‘ | 

It is with special design we turn to Genesis 
for our text to-day. Genesis is the book of 
beginnings. Abraham is the first pilgrim and 
pioneer, and this is the first tent and altar in- 
the West. It is with beginnings and pioneers 
and altars in the far West we have to do this 
Jubilee day. 

I. We have here a deliberate choice. 

_ First as to business. When we first meet 
Abraham, he is a young man associated with 
his father, but like many young men, begin- 
ning to wonder what he is to do with himself 
and for himself; planning a life on his own re- 
sources. The world is before him and it seems 
very wide. Which way should he turn? Many 


of us will remember such an hour in our own 


young life, when plans, formed by day and 
dreamed of by night, dissolved and formed 
again, until at last we were led by silent in- 
fluences from God and man into paths which 
we knew not. 

Abraham is providentially moved to go west 
to a new country. He determined to go to 
California. I know it is written Canaan here, 
but it means the same thing; Canaan was the 
California of that day. He took what little he 
had and started. Pilgrims are prompted by 
conscience, pioneers by conquest or gain; both 
were united in this man. He was the first pil- 
grim father and the first pioneer on record, the 
original Pathfinder. Always thinking of the 
home back east in Chaldea, expecting perhaps 
te return to it some day, but finding his return 
postponed from time to time by unforeseen 
providences. First a tent, then a more suit- 
able dwelling, then some of his loved ones died 
and were buried there, and a grave is a won- 
derful anchor to hold a man in a new land. 
The pioneer became a permanent citizen, and 
we need no extended commentary on that. 
Following Abraham, it is easy enough for us 
to think of that band of men, young or in their 
prime, leaving the lands of the East fifty years 
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ago, toiling over mountains and plains, sailing 


around Cape Horn, and coming from every 
land and sea, with hearts intent on this new 
country and striving, themselves and their 
children, to make it “a better country.” 
Among the many avenues of business open to 
their feet this was their deliberate choice. 
Second as to religion. As a young man, 
thinking of the career upon which he was en- 
tering, he heard in his soul the two voices 
which every young man hears, the voice of the 
world and the voice of God; that of the pleas- 
ures of sin and that of the duties of religion ; 
that of the craving of the animal nature and 
that of the requirements of conscience. He 
fought a battle which we must all fight in the 
silences of our own souls. As a generai 
thing, that conflict is settled on the threshold 
which a young man crosses when he goes out 
into life on his own resources. There this 
young man settled what he should do as be- 


tween the voices of the world and of God; he 


made a deliberate choice of a religious life. As 
he starts for Wis California, he is a Christian 
man; he did not therefore cease to be a busi- 
_ ness man, God had use for him as such. Every 
call of God is not a call to the pulpit, it is far 
more often a call to Christian consistency in 
business, in the profession or on the farm. 
The world needs such to-day as much as it 
needs ministers and missionaries. Every cali 
of God is not a call to poverty and privation 
for his sake, it is often a call, as in Abraham’s 
case, to carry Christian principles into success 
and fame and fortune. The choice of Abra- 
ham is not the choice. of outward form but ot 
inward life, not the manner of service which he 
might render, but the manner of spirit in 
which he might render it. Again, it is easy 
to think of the young pioneers of ’49 who had 
made that Christian choice before they left 
their homes in the old East. They too started 
for California imbued with Christian faith and 
Christian traditions. This State was invaded 
not by one class, but by all classes of men. As 
many streams from the hills, each with its own 
color of water, flow into and make the Sacra- 
mento river, so streams of men of all colors 
of thought and faith and unfaith flowed into, 
and made California. Many of them were 
Christian men from Christian homes, coming 
here in the double choice of enterprise and 
faith with which Abraham came into Canaan. 
In this California was and is often misunder- 
stood. There is a curious fact related by our 
first pastor, Mr. Williams. It seems that 
when the Bible Society of New York was 
sending an agent for its work on this Coast, 
they chose a minister, the Rev. Frederick Buel, 
but in sending him they gave him a letter to 
Mr. Williams introducing him as a layman, 
saying that thus, in the view of the Society, 
he “would be more acceptable to the people 


of California.” This was the opinion of the 


wise man of the East. Mr. Williams imme- 
diately took him to the Presbytery, and the 
Presbytery recognized him and enrolled him 
as a minister, for no class was then more heart- 
ily welcomed and more respected than Chris- 
tian men and Christian ministers. They are 
as welcome in ’99 as they were in ’49, when 
they behave themselves as well as Mr. Buel 


did. 


II. The public avowal of that Christian 
choice. 

At the point of our text our pioneer has just 
arrived in Canaan. He has come a thousand 
miles across the plains of Syria in an emigrant 
train; has crossed the river Jordan, and is 
now fairly in the promised land and among the 
Canaanites. This man has made inward 
choice to be a Christian in that old home. 
What, not shall be, should be, his course in 
this new land? Can he, dare he be a Chris- 
tian among the Canaanites? Those young 
Christian men, arriving in California, were 


swept into a maelstrom of eager aggressive, 


often reckless men; into circumstances totally 
unlike those they left. Some of you remem- 
ber, and most of us have read of, those scenes ; 


words can scarcely depict them, or tell the up- 


rooting influences that follow the discovery of 
gold. What shall they—what should those 


Christian men do in such a community? 


Could they, dared they be Christians here? 
Certainly that was the place and hour of su- 
preme testing of character. | 


This man, coming to a halt at Shechem, first 


pitched a tent, some shelter for his household, | 


and immediately builded an altar. Later he 
went to Bethel, then to Hebron, then to Beer- 
sheba; but everywhere, after he had lifted a 
shelter for his family, he immediately builded 
an altar to God close.to the tent. You can 
trace the marches of Alexander the Great by 
the military camps he pitched, you can trace 
Abraham’s journeys by the altars he built. The 
tent and the altar—the home and the house of 
God—these are the two pillars of civilization. 
When we met him leaving Chaldea to go to 


Canaan, we saw him making deliberate choice 


to be a religious man; when we now meet him 
in the midst of the Canaanites, we see him 
making an open avowal of his religious faith. 
Wherever this man went, to Shechem, to Heb- 
ron, or Beersheba, he was bound to be, and to 


be known as, a Christian man. Strong as the 
Canaanite influence might be, it was not suffi- 


cient to stifle this man’s faith or to intimidate 
him from giving it outward and concrete ex- 
pression. There was nothing especially mer- 
itorious in this. It is the only thing befitting 
an honorable man. | | 

He owed it to God that he should build that 
altar. If he was different from the people 
about him; if he had a clearer conscience as 


to right and wrong, a surer guide for his-life, _ 


a brighter light on his grave and a better hope 
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for his future, he owed it all to the knowledge 
and the grace of God, and was bound as an 
honorable man to say so. And why not’ 

He owed it to the community, where he 
pitched his tent, to build that attar. No man 
lnveth to himself, he is a radiator of conscious 
and unconscious influence, upon his family, 
his circle of friends and the community where 
he dwells. If his faith in God brought pardon 


- and peace and hope to his soul, if it lifted him 


out of the depths of moral ignorance and 


wickedness; if it redeemed his manhood and 
blessed his home; if it robbed death of its ter- 


rors and the grave of its victory : he was bound 
by human sympathy publicly to declare to 
those about him the sources of his advantages. 


It was not necessary, however, for that com- 


munity to guess at the sources of Abrahams 
religious life. It was not necessary for them 
to pry into his affairs and accidentally discov- 
er him worshipping God in the privacy of his 
home tent. The rude altar outside of thet 
tent sent its curling incense morning and cve- 
nimg inio the air like some diaphanous church 
spire, pointing all, who cared to look, to G.:, 
the auchor of his life and his hopes. 
Abraham is not without his successors ; his 


successors were not lacking in the surging 
multitude that thronged here in ’49. The tent 


and the altar were the first care of many, and 
especially of the founders of this church. They 
first pitched a tent for some Sarah and her 


children, and immediately they pitched a tent 
ior God and the altar of his worship. Wheth- | 


er they went to San Francisco or Sacramento 
or Sonora, they were determined to be, and to 
be known as, Christian men. | 

The most inspiring thing about the Chris- 
tian pioneers is the promptness of these two 
events. They might be here but a little while, 
the fluctuations of fortune might carry them 
soon away, but they were determined to raise, 
however brief their stay, these two insignia 
of true men, the home and the house of God. 
No mansion of marble, no cathedrals of stone 
elorified by art, yet to be raised on these 
prominent avenues, can stand for more than 


those two weather-stained tents where the pi-. 


oneer sheltered Sarah and worshipped God. 

The first of these, as an original church, was 
a tent bearing the legend, “The First Pres- 
byterian Church.” In saying this, I wish 
simply to emphasize the historic fact; not that 
Presbyterians were more Christian or more 
earnest than those bearing other names. But 


having the historic primacy as the first Prot- 


estant church in this city, we purpose, to the 
credit of the Fathers, to keep it. It is with 
elad recognition we greet our peers of other 
names and their equally earnest efforts to es- 


tablish and maintain their Christian faith and 


traditions side bv side with our Fathers. ‘For 
we be brethren.” If each was strong, it was 
because thev were strengthened and cheered 


by one another ; if each was earnest, it was be- 


cause they provoked one another to love and 


200d works. 
Prosperity and permanence rising upon 
them, they hastened to improve Sarah’s tent 
by bringing a house, built in the East, and 
carried here in sections, and setting it up on 
these new streets, immediately, and on the 
same ship, came a church, also built in the 
East and carried here in sections, and set up 
on the same street for the worship of God by 
this congregation. When the home became 
more permanent in brick and stone, immed- 
iately the Fathers built our old church on 
Stockton street in the same permanent mater- 
ial. When the home left the lower parts of 
the city and came up here on the hills, im- 
inediately the church was planted side by side 
with it. Thus these two pillars of civilization, 
these two signs of man’s love and man’s faith, 
have been cherished with equal care. The 
tent and the altar at Shechem are repeated, 
thirty-five centuries later, in San Francisco. 
Thev are genetically connected. They are 
the avowal of the same love and the same faith 
on the part of the old and the new pilgrims 


and pioneers who build up the world’s civ- 


ilizaticn. 


That altar stood particularly for what 
we may call preventive work. “The Canaan- 
ite was then in the land.” Abraham had a 
duty to that Canaanite, a redeeming duty, 
which he faithfully performed, and which 
was warmly acknowledged. The Philistines 
among whom he dwelt for a time were con- 


strained to say of him, “God is with thee.” The 


Hittites with whom he had business relations, © 
from whom he bought and sold land, declared — 
oi him, “Thou art a prince of God among us.” 


But he also had a duty to his own family 
and companions, a preventive duty. ‘That al- 
tar was primarily for that preventive work. The 
Canaanite had fallen from betterthings. It were 
easy for Abraham and his family to fall and 
perpetuate the same low condition. The ten- 
dencies of our nature are not now towards the 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
The drift is the other way. Some preventive 
agency is necessary, and the visible altar ot 
worship has evermore proved to be such. It 
is the audible restraining voice in the moral 
wilderness. The Christian pioneers who came 
here met the same disintegrating atmosphere 
and hastened to establish their altars for their 
own sakes and for that of their companions 
énd children. It was their aim, not only to 
protect their own principles, but to transmit 
them unimpaired to their posterity. They 
found themselves surrounded by a multitude 
of young men, many of them from good 
lomes, exposed to numberless temptations 
to indifference and irreligion, and they estab- 
lished the church as.a preventing and inspiring 
agency. Not unmindful of the Canaanite and 
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his needs, they thought particularly of this 
class, mindful of the precept, “These things 
cught you to have done and not to leave the 
others undone.” | 

In pursuance of this work, they proved 
themselves to be workmen who need not be 
ashamed. The pulpit of this church, in that 
earlier day, was manned by ministers of the 
first order, in character and ability. Their 
faces look down upon us from their frames to- 
day. They were princes in Israel, first in the 


councils and activities of our denomination. 


They handed down the traditions of our 
church without a stain upon its moral char- 
acter, without a flaw in its deposit of truth. 
You have arranged their pictures in the form 
of a cross, and you have done well. One and 
all were faithful ministers of the cross of Je- 
sus Christ. They were seconded by a body of 


unusually faithful and aggressive laymen. Men 
like Alfred De Witt, Frederick Billings, 


Charles L. Kellogg, David Jacks, Nathaniel 


Gray; women like Mrs. Gridley, Mrs. King, 


Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Waller, are not easily 
matched. And these are but a sample taken 
without forethought from our roll of honor. 
_ Tf, however, I were to judge what was best 
in their work, I would say it was the Sabbath- 
school, which they started with “thirteen 


scholars and a superabundance of teachers.”’ 


Impressions to be lasting must be made in 
the plastic time of youth. The energy they 
displayed in this work gave an impetus to this 
church which it has always felt for good: In 
hours of its deepest depression its hopes were 
rekindled by the optimism of the young spir- 
its gathered there. In committing the matter 
of our Jubilee Reunion to the former scholars 
and officers of the Sabbath-school, we hon- 


ored the most faithful company in our regi- © 


ment. That the inspiration of the school was 
of the first order was abundantly manifested 
in that Reunion. Men and women now in 
their prime, and bearing the heat and burden 


of our day, were children in that school; four 


of them sat in the original tent. In many of 
our California communities, our former schol- 
ars are now pillars in the house of God. The 
importance and value of this preventive work 
is seen in that we have a few families in the 
church to-day of the fourth generation. Chil- 
dren are now in our schools: whose great 


erand-parents gathered up the first class. I 


have picked out, simply for illustration, one 
genealogy of four- generations, where every 
member of the family became a professing 
Christian at an-early age, where every daugh- 
ter and son married a son or daughter of the 


church, where every one of them was baptized, 
married or buried by the pastors of this 
church, where every male member was an of- 


ficer—elder, deacon or trustee, of the church; 
and the great grand-children, yet but little 
ones, give every promise of perpetuating this 


distinguished character and service. That 
church rests on the covenant promise of God, 
that keeps in its membership the children of 
such traditions. The children that perpetu- 
ate such traditions are resting on the covenant 
promises of God. These are the living stones 
that form the true temple. The existence and 
continuity of the church are not in the wood 
or stone of the building, but in the hearts of 
the children and the children’s children. 


We have it not only to close the first fifty 


years of this church, but to open the second, 


to receive the inspiration of those who have 
come before and to hand it down, not de- 
creased, to those who shall come after. Many 
of the young people with us to-day will be 
living at the time of the centennial celebra- 


tion, and must give an account of the heritage 


they receivéd. Isaac must maintain the altar 
of Abraham. It becomes our first duty to 
maintain the good name handed down to us, 


to preserve the foundations already laid and to 


buiid higher than our fathers had time to 
reich. Preventive work is still our primary 
Guty. The Canaanite is still inthe land. Our- 
selves and our children are exposed to disinte- 
erating influences; our hope and theirs is in 


the perpetuity of the public altar of worship. 


By the grace of God you are living a life 
of religious hope; of what value are your re- 
ligious convictions to’ this community? In 


what way, if any, have you brought them to 


bear upon it?’ In what way, if any, are you a 
witness for God to it? Is your religion a 
manly, outspoken acknowledgment of Jesus 
Christ as your Saviour, or is it a hidden and 


expressionless religion? Do your associates 


know where you starid in your relation to 
God and to Christ? Does your own house- 
hold know where your heart is in this matter ? 
Have your children been led by you to the 
altar of worship? Has your religion anywhere 
an outward and visible altar? Where have 
‘ou erected it? Where do its sacrifices smoke? 

hese are pertinent questions to men who 
have inherited what we have. What does it 
signify to this community that you built, or 
worshipped at, an altar in Ohio or Pennsyl- 
vania twenty years ago? That you professed 
faith in Christ back in some church in: New 
England or Old England? that your name 
still stands on the roll of members of the old 
church in the East? That is all right for the 


_ East, but what moral benefit is there in it for 


California? Abraham built an altar in Shech- 
em, but when he came to Bethel he: built an 
altar there, and in Hebron and in Beersheba. 

A religion without an altar may save your 
own soul, if that is all you care about; but a 
religion without an altar is a valueless thing to 
the souls of others, if you have any interest in 


them. It is like a cloud sailing along in the 


heavens over a thirsty land, letting no rain- 
drops fall. It is the music of the telegraph 
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pole on a frosty night, far above the heads of 
the throng on the street, and speaking no ar- 
ticulate word to their hearts. It is the Arab 
siaking his thirst at the well, and giving no 
hint to other men where they. may quench 
their thirst. I appeal to you as men; let us 
get done with such unmanly negative influ- 
ence for God. Let us build our altars in our 
homes, and offer the sacrifice of worship in 
the presence of our household. Let us build 
altars on our streets that the Philistines and 
the Hittites, from whom we buy and sell, may 
know where we stand. Let those whom we 
employ, or by whom we are employed, know 
that. we stand for God and the Sabbath, for 
Jesus Christ and righteousness in this world. 
Let us build our altars, or have a personal 
place and a personal interest in some church 
altar already built. 
will gather courage and achieve moral great- 
ness hecause some loyal heart, whom they 
honored, was seen to be faithful at the altar of 
God. Who knows what hearts, far away 1n 
life, beset by temptation, will find strength in 
the remembrance of seeing you faithful in the 
worship of this church. Who knows what 
strength will come to our children, when far 
down in life, its sorrows, its anguish, coming 
upon them, they shall remember how you led 
them to the family altar and to the’ public 
altar on the Sabbath day. God knows that 


you and I, standing here amid the whirl of - 


liie, stand somewhat steady, because we re- 
member the faithful witness borne to God and 
his worship by our parents. Let us transmit 
the same blessed memory to our children, that 
fifty years to come they may sing, with the 
same hallowed comfort, the words we now 
| 

‘“O God of Bethel, by whose hand 

Thy people still are fed ; 
Who through this weary pilgrimage 
- Hast all our fathers led ! : 


‘‘ Our vows, our prayers, we now present 
Before thy throne of grace : 
God of our fathers! be the God > 
Of their succeeding race.’’ 


Fifty Years Ago. 
FOR THE JUBILEE NUMBER OF ‘‘THE OCCIDENT.”’ 


A light shone out like holy star, 
Just fifty years ago, 

Beside the sapphire, sunset sea, 
’Mid sand dunes white as snow. 


An earnest band that loved the Lord, 
Just fifty years ago, 

In this néw land a beacon fire 
Lighted, Christ’s love to show. 


And all, save one, of that small church 
Of fifty years ago, 

Have gone to God—but never has 
That beacon light burned low. 


Grace Hibbard. 


Who knows what lives 


The Suaday-Sehool's Tublice, 


The beautiful exercise, entitled ‘Seeking a Better 
Country,’ participated in by the children of the 
First Presbyterian Sunday-school on the occasion of 
its Golden Anniversary, was arranged and in part 
composed by Mrs. Isabelle C. Woodland. We give 
extracts from it. 


Our Fathers, 


“By faith Abraham when he was called to go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed: By faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise as in a strange country, dwelling in 
tabernacles with [Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him 
of the same promise: For he looked for a city which 
hath foundations whose builder and maker is God.”’ 

‘‘Now the Lord said unto Abram, get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
Father’s house unto a land that I will shew thee.”’ 


_ (Spoken by single voices.) 

Who were they who came for a new land to search, 
Who were they who first pitched the tent for the 
Our fathers! Our fathers, with souls brave and true, 
The hearts of your children beat fondly for you. — 


Who were they who planted their faith in the West, 
And looked unto God in their wearisome quest ? 


Our fathers! Our fathers, to you doth belong 
The love that. inspireth our Jubilee song. 


(Spoken by all.): 
We children, though: young, are indebted to you, 
Who brought your dear faith from old home to new 
Our fathers! Our fathers, we thank God you came 
And proclaimed in the West His wonderful name. | 


(Sung by all.) 
THE JUBILEE. 


“Through wisdom is an house builded, and by un- 
derstanding is it established.” | 


The spring blooms forth in flower and grass, 
The air is jubilant with song, gi 
And every leaf on every bough 
Is singing, ‘‘Lo, the Jubilee,”’ 
To children all, to you and me, 
A joyous happy throng. — 


T’ was long ago they sowed the seed, 
But summer’s heat and winter’s rain 
Have fallen for these fifty years | 
On weary hillside rough and steep, 
On fertile plain and valley deep, 
Where waves the golden grain, | 


*Tis God who rules on land and sea, 
Who faints not, though the way be long, | 
He breathed upon the tiny seed, 
That wondrous thing of prayer and tear, 
That struggled upward year by year, 
That suffered, yet was strong, 


To-day beside the Golden Gate, 
Where sings the sea in beauty rare, 

We celebrate our Jubilee. : 
The seed has blossomed ’neath Thy hand, 
Our fathers’ God! Behold, we stand, 

The answer to their prayer. 


Our Church. 


‘‘Remove not the ancient landmark which thy 
fathers have set.” 


IN MEMORY OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE CHURCH. 


“These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, and were 
persuaded of them, and embraced them. and con- 
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fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth. For they that say such things declare plainly 
that they seek a country. But now they de- 
sire a better country, that is, an heavenly: wherefore 
God is not ashamed to be called their God; for he 
hath prepared for them a city.”’ 

“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
pe of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of 
G 

(Spoken by single voice.) 


Tis longer ago than we can remember, 
Four times or five times as long as our years, 
The time that they came for virtue contending 
And planted the gospel, those hardy pioneers. 


Longer ago than we can remember 
They came to this land and their battle begun. | 
For Christ and His cause, and bravely protecting 
The church of the future for daughter and son. 


’T was longer ago than we can remember, | 
But the love and the hope and the gospel we share. 
Ours is the joy when we list to their story, 
ee early blossoms their children’s hands 
ear. 


*T was longer ago than we can remember, 
But wepraise them and lovethem and thank them 
Our hearts are athrill with gratitudetender, (to-day. 
And with these loving emblems we tenderly say— 


(Spoken by single voices.) | 
I bring syringas, sweet as their memories are. 


I have gathered the fresh young oak leaves, and 
have made them into a wreath of honor. 


These lilies I bring, pure as their Christian lives. 


I brought ivy, because it lives so long, and be- 
cause it clings always so closely. So it is with their 
deeds and with our thoughts of them. : 


I bring everlasting-flowers, because they speak to 
us of immortality. 


It is time for roses, and these have come early for 
this very day. : 


And tbis bit of southern-wood comes from an old- 
fashioned garden like the one away back in the old 
home where some of them used to play. | 


(Spoken in concert. ) 


’T was longer ago than we can remember, 

But they tell us the story with low voices, yet, 
The story of deeds so brave, true and tender 
That to-day we remember, nay, cannot forget. 


A WoOULD-BE PIONEER. 


I’m just a little bit of boy, 

I’m scarce too small to speak I fear, 
But then, I’d really like to say 

That Grandpa was a pioneer. 


And fifty years from this glad day, 
If I should live and still be here, 
Why then—how very strange it seems — 
Why then—I’d be a pioneer! 


(Spoken by single voices.) 


LITTLE GOLDEN HEADS. 


“Surely there is a vein for the silver and a place 
for gold where they fine it.”’ 


‘‘And the gold of that land is good.”’ 


“Their land is full of silver and gold, neither is 
there any end of their treasures,’”’ — 


‘For here we have no continuing city, but we seek 
one to come. | 


| A Memory of 


Eritoriaf. 

The Choice The wires brought us quickly 
of Moderatorship. +e Assembly’s choice of Mod- 
erator. Rev. R. F. Sample, D.D., pastor of 
Westminster church, on West 23d street, New 
York, received 338 votes, while the candidate 
from California, Rev. Dr. Coyle, received the 
second highest number, which was about 
three times as large as the number of commis- 
sioners from the three Synods of the Pacific 
Coast. The dispatches say that the nomuinat- 
ing speech of Rev. Dr. Dinsmore was elo- — 
cuent, and it was very handsome for him to 
so introduce the Oakland brother, for the 
Herald and Presbyter tried to inveigle a good 
sized moderator bee into the bonnet of our 
sturdy brother from San Jose. Our esteemed 
classmate, Dr. Haines of Indianapolis , fol- 
lowed close upon the path of Dr. Coyle, but 
he is young enough to wait for this well de- 
served honor. 


The Reason When Dr. Sample’s name was 
for the Choice. frst broached, the Occident well 


knew that the voice of California would 
not be heard unless some other Eastern 


conservative, like Dr. McKibbin, should 
consent to be nominated. For nineteen 
years Dr. Sample was pastor at Minneap- 
olis, and the practical archbishop of a vast 
section of then developing new northwestern 
Presbyterianism. He was a strong preacher, 
a faithful pastor who had helped hundreds of | 
young men to settle happily in new places, and 
there was a special poetic beauty in calling hiin 
to the Moderator’s chair when the Assembly 
met in the church to which he had given so 
iiany years of the best of his life. Moreover, 
his New York pastorate enlarged his acquaint- 
ance among ministers, and, last but not least, 
the child's cry of “Wolf, wolf!’ raised by some 
religicus papers made some good men to be 
afraid of anybody who did not have a certifi - 
cate, saying, “This man drove a nail in the 
box which removed from our church a certain 
theological offender.” All this when ortho- 
doxy were as safe, had any of the three candi- 
dates been chosen, as realism was in the hands 
of our lamented Shedd, or the memory of the 


_ Alexanders and Hodges in the precincts of 


Princeton itself. 


Our new Moderator has a 

the Moderator. ‘een streak of humor. It was 
years ago when, in a clerical gathering in 
New York, a quaint remark of his went far- 
ther than some labored and learned argu- 
ments. A good brother had, been advocat- 
ing a very literal interpretation of the book 
of Revelation, and when it came to be Dr. 
sample’s turn to express his thoughts, he 
brought down the house (figuratively) by 
saying, “Brethren, I am afraid of this literal 
theory when applied strictly. For instance, 
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take the woman who sat upon seven hills; 
taken literally, this statement calls for a sit- 
ting capacity beyond all precedent.” There 
was no attempt at reply. ) 


Still Pushing = =Our good friends in the First 
on to Victory. church at Los Angeles are try- 
ing hard to raise that ten thousand dollars 
needed to secure that elegant sanctuary, long 
in jeopardy. Forty-five hundred dollars have 
been pledged, and an extension of time is be- 
ing sought. Is there not to be a cordial, fra- 
ternal response from many quarters? Why 
rot send five or ten dollars, yourself, broth- 
er? and, good sister, you who expect to leave 
a lot of money for pious purposes, but more 
likely to fatten lawyers, why not see the good 
of your gift now, by sending a generous sum 
to Brother Prichard’s growing charge, now 
on the verge of deliverance? 
| Our recent Christian Endeavor 
Expected Increase. Giate convention ought to 
mean far more efficient workers in our soci- 
eties. So much good instruction, such rare 
fellowship, and so many new and valuable 
ideas as to method ought, with God’s blessing, 
to move our young people to richer fruitful- 
ress; and we expect nothing else. What a 
grand thing to see the young busy for Christ 
and his church. Some of us can remember 
when this was not so. We are meliorists if 
not optimists. 
Deserved Rece We give large space this week 
ognition. to «the Jubilee exercises and 
history of the First church of San Francisco. 
That congregation well merits the recogni- 
tion given. More and more that people come 
to know the blessedness of service. Its many 


arms of help reach forth to rescue the perish-. 


ing most nobly. Its pastor needs no eulogy 
from us; his pulpit is always a magnet, his 
chair in the Seminary makes him the worthy 


Occident owes him a large debt for his constant | 


interest in its welfare, and we violate no confi- 
dence when we tell our readers that it was 
largely the request and counsel of this pastor 
which caused the writer to use his pen weekly 
for these pages. 
Ministerial Congestion, 

The activities of life are the outcome of long 
processes of development. We trace the prac- 
tice of medicine and the operations of the 
courts back to the germs of these vocations 
existing many generations ago. The practice 
of to-day differs from, but contains elements 
of, ancient usage. The church of Christ is no 
exception to the law of growth. Its creeds 
came by historic evolution, and its ecclesiol- 
ogy is not yet perfected. © 
_ Just now there is a widespread discussion as 
to ministerial adjustment; the present Assem- 
bly has to meet this issue, as has many before 
it. There is something wrong or lacking in 


der instruction. 


our church, and in some other denominations, 
in the matter of bringing the minister, ready 
to work, into the pulpit needing a preacher. 
We do not propose to discuss this problem 
just now, but are concerned with some things 
which lie back of this difficulty. 

We have as a denomination ignored two 
fundamental things, and we suffer for such 
neglect, and will suffer until we observe the 
divine laws now ignored. We refer, first, to 
the law of supply and demand, and second, 
to the law of efficiency and satisfaction. We 
have thirteen theological seminaries, and last 
year these institutions had 833 students un- 
Some of these will labor in 
other churches. It is a pity that we have to 
maintain so costly a means of education, hav- 
ing seventy-five teachers and conducting these 
seminaries at a cost of $308,986. As we only 
eraduated 245 men the cost per graduate is 
$1,261.16 per year, which is a very expensive 
method of ministerial education. Since, how- 
ever, private benevolence founded and now 
maintains most of these seminaries, the 
church cannot be charged with remissness, 
nor with extravagance; but we envy the gov- 
ernment because of its ability to train its of- 
ficers for the army and navy in a more sensi- 
ble way. It has one school only for each 
branch of military service. Annapolis and 
West Point have no rivals. All necessary lo- 
cal necessities could be met had we four sem- 
inaries; Biddle for Freedmen, Princeton for 
the Fast, Chicago for the Central West, and 
San Francisco for the Pacific Coast. Some 
day wise men may create a trust in minister- 
ial education, which may do for us what many 
corporations have secured, in the reduction of 
expenses and better facilities for securing a 
valuable product. 

But to return. Last year we ordained 290 
men, while only 133 died, and we received 
nineteen more ministers than we gave to oth- 
er churches. What became of these 176 men 
more than those required to step into dead 
men’s shoes? Did we start new churches for 
them? No, our increase in churches was only 


four. Did home or foreign missions grow so 
as to use them? 


No, we employed twenty- 
three less home missionaries, and twelve less 
foreign, than in 1897. What became of these 
men then? They simply crowded, with more 
urgency, the doors pressed by an eager 
throng of anxious suppliants, and some good 
men, and some poor ones too, were pushed 
into the class marked “W. C.” 

Is this wise, is it right, to go on making up 
into ministerial bread all batches of dough 
which we are able to wet up. when the cus- 
tomers do not consume that bread which we 
have baked? Do business men do this? Is 
not this a good time to consider a true method 
of admission to holy orders? The nation 
makes cadets of that number, only, which the 
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service requires. We are told that God calls 
men into the ministry, and we must not re- 


sist the Holy Spirit. But does God call upon 


men to scramble for bread? If he has no 
work, or no sustenance for the surplus of 
workers, are we not given signs of a want of 
such a call? What we need is a sort of trial 
cadetship in the church, and let admission to 
the ranks be after Synodical competitive ex- 
amination, and let the number of possible ca- 
detships be apportioned to each Synod, on 
the basis of what is the probable demand for 
ministers. We should refuse no worthy 
young man access to the theological seminary ; 
but those aided by our Board of Education 
should be given their status only after com- 
petitive examination, and such should be li- 
censed and ordained before any others are ac- 
cepted. The number to be licensed yearly 
should be determined by the General Assem- 
bly, just as Methodist conferences determine 
such matters. Furthermore, our Synods 
ought to direct cadets to the seminary near- 


est to them, in all ordinary cases, as a condi- 


tion of aid. 


We know that great difficulties are in the 
way of carrying out the ideas suggested here. 
The Assembly has sought a measure of con- 
trol over our seminaries which was not grant- 
ed, and we are in the strange position of being 
dependent largely, for the training of preach- 
ers, upon institutions over which we have but 
nominal control. However, as admission to 
the ministry is only gained through presby- 
teries, we are not in so difficult a strait as 
might be imagined. Now, we have no infal- 
lible scheme to introduce as a sine qua non, 
but we do feel that there is sure ground be- 
neath us, when we insist upon some provision 
being made to regulate the supply of ministers 
according to God’s providential intimations as 
to purpose. We know that there is a vast 
field for service in heathen lands, but one can- 


not go there without some home basis of sup- 


plies. If such are wanting, is it right to go on 
increasing the local congestion, by adding 
yearly to our working force, beyond all the ne- 
cessity of recruiting to fill vacancies? They 
tell us our young graduates are in demand. 
They are, and we are glad of it, but it is be- 
cause they are cheap; they are mostly unmar- 
ried, they are young and strong and up to 
date, but it is a fact which our Minutes show 
clearly, that where you put a theological grad- 
uate into the ministry beyond the normal 
need, you push out of it some man who has 
grown gray in its activities. semiterne | 


This leads us to notice the second law which 
we are violating, viz: The law of efficiency 
and satisfaction. It is our privilege to be in 
close touch with our naval service, and pos- 
sibly we may gather some hints from some of 


its regulations to our profit. The nation edu- 


cates as many naval officers as it requires but 
nc more. Line officers become in succession 
cadets, ensigns, lieutenants (junior grade), 


Jieutenants, lieutenant commanders, command- 


ers, captains and rear-admirals. We have 
now one admiral. One thing strikes us forci- 
bly which does much.for the efficiency of our 
navy. No man passes from a lower to a 
higher grade, save as he successfully stands 
three examinations: first, as to his physical 
condition; second, as to his professional at- 
tainments, and third, as to his moral character. 
I love and honor the great mass of our minis- 
ters, among whom I have had most delightful 
experiences for a quarter of a century as a fel- 
low worker. But I sincerely believe that if a 
committee of Synod, once in five years, exam- 
ined our ministers, and gave added seals to a 
diploma granted at ordination by presbytery, 


for excellent attainment in certain lines, it 


would greatly add to the effectiveness of many 
ministers and there would be less danger of 
recent graduates pushing out the graduates of 
earlier days. In the navy only those who 
have attained for themselves the higher rank 
can examine candidates from below. It could 
be so in Synod. Let Synod, by its board of 
examination and promotion, find out what 
sort of progress our pastors are making, first, 
as to piety, second, as to pastoral fidelity, 
third, as to pulpit efficiency, and, fourth, as to 
tact in dealing with men; then let a general 
average be struck, and if a certain standard is 
reached, the seal of the fifth, tenth, fifteenth 
year, etc., goes on the diploma. No man is 
put out of the ministry by this plan, but all are 
inspired to do their best. It would be a great 
help to churches seeking a pastor to know 
how many seals one has thus acquired upon 
his diploma; many sluggish souls would 
awake, and no longer make life miserable for 
their more active brethren. 


Daily we see the members of the U. S. ma- 
rine corps, proudly wearing about the wrist 
the signs of honorable service. The orderly 
who to-day opens the door for us to enter the 
admiral’s office has five bands upon his sleeve, 
which tell of a quarter of a century of loyal 
aid honorable service for the nation. We need 
no military strife, ambition or envy; but there 
is a wide door of improvement open, and some 


plan of recognition of fidelity in the office of 


the ministry would, we believe, add to our use- 
fulness to a degree little suspected. To give 
sitiskaction our ministers must be efficient. 
In all other callings efficiency is determined 
by examination of competent authority. Our 
academic testimonial admitting us to the sec- 
ond degree in arts has in its quaint Latin these 
words—“Examinatione imprimis-habita.’ Can 
we not apply something of the same plan to 
ministerial advancement, in a church which 
shall yet be wise enough to obey the law of 
supply and demand? | 
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The Department of Greek Exegesis and. 


New Testament Literature. 


The work of the New Testament department 
in a theological seminary centers in and re- 
volves around the Greek Testament. The 
twenty-seven books of the New Testament 
were originally written in Greek. There are 
those who think that Matthew wrote his gos- 
pel narrative in Hebrew, or rather Aramaic, 
which was the Hebrew of the New Testament 
times. But even if this were true, for there 


are good reasons for rejecting the hypothesis, ~ 


it is a fact that we have no Aramaic Matthew, 
end the Greek Matthew has always been re- 
garded as an original source of the Gospel 
history. | 

Now, no one can ever be an independent in- 
terpreter of the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment who is not able to read them intelligent- 
ly in their original language. 
tion can acurately convey all the delicate 
shades of the facile Greek language; and con- 
sequently one who knows only the English 
translation can never speak at first hand as an 


independent expounder of the Word. But 
he who reads the original does not have to 


take the verdict of others as to the exact mean- 
ing of this or that passage. Undeniably there 
are those who have a broad and compreften- 
sive grasp of the teachings of the Scriptures, 


who do not know a single Greek word. But 


their knowledge is based upon the knowledge 
of others who do know the Greek, and who 


have translated and interpreted it. It stands | 


io reason, then, that an accurate knowledge 
of the Greek of the New Testament is abso- 
lutely indispensable ere one can be an inde- 
pendent interpreter of the Word of God. 


The scope of the work of this department is 
very broad. It may be divided, in general, 
into three subordinate departments, viz.: 
I. The Department of Philology and Text- 

val Criticism. ‘The Greek of the New Testa- 
ment constitutes a distinct body of literature. 
Dr. Schaff says that “it belongs to the Hellen- 
istic dialect, as distinct from the classical 


Greek, and it shares with the Septuagint its 


sacred and Hebraizing character, as distinct 
from the secular Hellenic literature; but it 
differs from all previous dialects by its spirit 
and contents. It is the Greek used for the 
- first time for a new religion. In this respect 
it stands alone, and belongs.to but one period, 
the period of the first proclamation and intro- 
duction of Christianity.” 

The student who knows only classical Greek 
immediately perceives distinctive peculiarities 
in the New Testament Greek. These peculi- 
arities are both grammatical and lexicographi- 
cal. They arise from the fact that the New 


Testament Greek, while good Greek, is also 
a fusion of various elements. It has incorpo- 
rated into itself elements from the Hebrew, 


For no transla- | 


irom the Hellenistic or common dialect of the 
Greek, and from the Latin. These affect 
srammatical structure, and introduce con-’ 
structions seldom or néver seen in classical 
standards. Then the New Testament had to 
express new Christian ideas, and to do this 
there was need to coin new words and to im- 
pose new meanings on old words. Such 
words as “grace,” “love,” “faith,” “peace,” 
etc., are practically new words as used in the 
New Testament. It is necessary to study 
closely these distinctive peculiarities of the 
New Testament diction. Classical grammars 
and lexicons will not suffice. Such lexicons 
as Robinson’s or Thayer’s,and such grammars 
as Buttmann, Green, Burton or Blass are 
essential. | 


But almost immediately one is confronted 
with a peculiar problem in connection with 
the Greek Testament. ‘There are in existence 
over 2,000 manuscripts of the Greek New > 
Testament, in whole or in part, dating from 
the fourth to the fifteenth centuries. On 


comparison of these it is found that they pre- 


sent many variations in readings. Immedi- | 
etely the question presents itself, Which is the 

true text? Is it to be found in any one manu- 

script, or must it be gathered from them all? 
Textual criticism is the science whose object 
is the ascertainment of the true text—the 
ipsissima verba of the original writers. This 
study has been so successfully prosecuted 
that there is now practical unanimity among. 
all critics as to seven-eighths of the contents 
of the New Testament. The remaining eighth 


is occasioned largely by a difference of opinion 


among scholars as to the order of the words. 
and such matters as do not affect the sense. 
Probably not more than one word out of 
sixty is still subject to serious doubt, while 
not more than one word out of a thousand is 
subject to such doubt as would affect the 
meaning of the passage in which it is found. 


2. The Department of History. The his- 
torical studies in connection with the New 
Testament are very numerous. To under- 
stand Christianity we must study its begin- — 
nings and trace its development. 
roots of the new dispensation are to be found 
deep in the old, there must be many a back- 
ward glance into the Old Testament. Fur- 
thermore, one must know the environment of. 
Christianity. This compels a careful study of. 
the New Testament times. And in this line 
an exhaustive study would include the investi- 
gation of the secular and of the religious life 
of the Jewish people in the time of Christ. To 
this end the student must turn his attention to 
any and all sources that shed light on that 
period. | 

Then there is the fourfold Gospel history, 
whose records must be studied in their minut-. 
est details in order that the life of our Lord. 
may be known and understood. This in-. 
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volves points of chronology and harmony and 
-interpretation, some of which are very diff- 
‘cult. But the New Testament includes also 
‘the apostolic history, which relates the early 
-spread and conquests of the Gospel. In this 
the geographical range widens and takes into 
its scope Syria and Cilicia, Asia Minor, Mace- 
conia, Greece and Italy. And herein are 
found many problems in history and geogra- 
phy. The great missionary enterprises of the 
apostle Paul present many lines of study. | 

Another important branch of study under 
the head of history is that of Introduction, 
reneral and special. Before one can fully un- 


-derstand the books of the New Testament, he - 


must know their historical setting. Questions 
concerning the authorship, destination, occa- 
sion and object,date and place of composition, 
must be asked and answered in the case of 
each of the twenty-seven books, for all of 
these facts will assist us in the interpretation 
of these books. This is a historico-literary 
study. If we are not afraid of a technical 
term, we will call it higher criticism, for that 
has to do with all literary and historical ques- 
‘tions. | 

The history of the formation of the New 
‘Testament canon cannot be overlooked. The 
twenty-seven books were produced by at least 
eight different writers, and that in a territory 
extending about two thousand miles east and 
west, and five hundred north and south. How 
aiid these books come together into the one 
unique collection? That question is answer- 
ed by the history of the canon. 


3. The Department of Exegesis or Interpre- 
tation. This is the most important work in 
New Testament study. The word “exegesis” 
ais derived from a Greek compound whose 
secondary or metaphorical meaning is to draw 
out, or unfold. It signifies an explanation 
which is drawn out of the passage in question. 
And this is the most important function of the 
New Testament department. If it fails in this 
it fails in a most critical manner. All other 
lines of study are subsidiary to this. The 
‘critical and historical subjects mentioned are 
studied to little purpose if they are not used 
merely as means to an end—and that end, the 
better understanding of the contents of the 


New Testament. But there can be no exege- — 


sis if one is not a Greek scholar and cannot 
‘use the original text. 

The seminary course should not attempt to 
cover the entire New Testament. Far better 
is it to read but a small portion, but that so 
‘thoroughly and scientifically that the student 
thereby acquires a true method of exegesis. 
It requires no little patience to pause over 
each word, no matter how small, and decide 
its exact relation to, and significance in, the 
‘passage in hand. There is no royal road of 
ease in this work. But there is no labor that 
‘more permanently benefits and enriches than 


the preaching of the Word. 
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this. No preacher of the Word can afford to 
lose the reward of patient and plodding exe- 
gesis. ‘There would be vastly richer and more 
stimulating preaching if the preacher would 
always take the Greek Testament as his start- 
ing-point. In these days, when intellectual 
culture and general scholarship are so much 
more common than they used to be, there 1s 
greater need for men in the pulpit who are 
competent and independent interpreters of the 
Word. ‘This they can only be by constant use 


of the Scriptures in the original. There is 


no excuse for the neglect of the Greek Testa- 
ment that is far teo common. 

Of course the limited time of the seminary 
curriculum does not permit of exhaustive 
s‘udy of all the subjects here enumerated. 
At best the student can only be introduced to 
them. But every faithful student can make 
such advance in them, during his course, that 
he ought never to be tempted to abandon 
them. Every minister should be a constant 
student and lover of the Greek New Testa- 
snent. He will find no study more profitable 
for the most important function of his ofiice— 


| John H. Kerr. 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


Indian Work in Olympia Presbytery. 
BY REV. JOHN M. PAMMENT. 


_, Sabbath, May 7th, was a memorable day 


with the Nesqually Indian Presbyterian 
church, and with the missionary, and Elder 
Henry Martin who also is the interpreter. It 
was communion Sabbath, and a large number 
cf the members had assembled to remember 
the Lord’s death and to welcome four new 
members into church fellowship. Three of 
these came upon profession of faith, and one 
as a transfer from the Puyallup Indian church. 
it was a very enjoyable season; all seemed 
greatly impressed by the reading of our Sa- 
vior’s crucifixion. The sermon was based 
upon the words: “My Father worketh hither- 
to, and I work.” I think I may say it was 
one of our most impressive services this year. 

Service over, I proceeded with the inter- 
preter to ford the Nesqually river in his team, 
but the current proving too strong for the 
horses, we were quickly washed into deep 
water, one of the horses disappearing beneath 
the surface. Had ‘not the current carried us 
quickly along the horse would have drowned 
in a short time but just as we looked to see it 
sink helplessly out of sight we were carried 
into more shallow water where we rested un- 
til the animals regained a little strength. As 
it was impossible to make the regular landing 
place in that state of the water, we proceeded. 
a little down stream to where the rapids ap- 
peared, from which we were able to reach 
some trees lying in the river and so get on to 
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the opposite bank, for which we started. But 
the worst was yet to come for the Indian and 
his team, as they had to cross again, which 
the horses were unable to do, and. a second 
time they were washed down the river, this 


time with the wagon box separated from the 


wheels, Henry Martin thrown into the water, 
he and one of the horses reaching the bank, 
with great difficulty, while the other was car- 
ried down stream with great rapidity. We 
were thankful to escape from the icy waters 
of this river with no greater harm than wet 


clothing, although it might have been more 
serious but for our Father’s loving care over 


us. 

In connection with the Puyallup Indian 
church we have just organized a woman’s 
inissionary society, called “The Puyallup In- 
dian Aid Society.” It is composed of the 
young married women chiefly, who speak the 
English language, having been through the 
schools. 
but hope to grow. At present the member- 
ship numbers only six but we think we shall 
double our numbers quite soon. 
ment was chosen president, Mrs. Meeker 
treaurer, Mrs. Varner secretary. We have 
long wished to begin such a society here, but 

have had insuperable difficulties, among 
which may be mentioned Mrs. Pamment’s 
long sickness. We are in the midst of a very 
encouraging condition of work just now, for 
which we thank God. 


The Attitude of Our Presbyterian Church 
Towards Foreign Missions. 
BY REV. S. F. BACON. 


This was the subject which was handled with 
ungloved hands, and with saddened heart, 
hy Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D., of Yonkers, 


Association of Philadelphia, on Monday 
jynorning, April 24, 1899. It is to give some 
account of this caustic and pathetic address 
that I now write to the Occident. 

He said, in substance, that we had now 
reached a grave crisis, in our foreign mission- 
ary work, with the work enlarging upon our 
hands, and the means of prosecuting it dim- 
inishing. The Board is heavily weighted with 
debt, and hundreds of our churches contrib- 
ute nothing to its support. 


He said, The period of romance, when Ca-— 


rey and Judson embarked, in the beginning 
of the century now closing, has passed away. 
The churches in this country and Europe, at 
that time, were in a very formal and dead 
condition, and infidelity was wide-spread and 
unblushing; but this initiatory missionary 
inovement was followed by those extensive 
revivals, under Whitefield and the Wesleys 
in England and Jonathan Edwards in this 


We have begun in a very small way 


Mrs. Pam- 


Y., in his address before the Ministers’ » 


country, revivals which shook both conti- 
nents to their centers. 

And the history of the church has demon- 
strated that it is only when the foreign mis- 
sionary spirit is dominant and comes to the 
iront that we can expect the churches at 
home to prosper. 

The pcriod of adventure has also passed 
«away. The work is no longer an experiment, 


when the additions to the churches in the 


foreign field are , proportionately to the min- 
isterial forces employed, greatly in advance 
of those in the home churches. 

It is not now dangerous for the mission- 
aries who represent us in these whitening har- 
vest-fields abroad, to take their lives into their | 
hands and bid their kindred farewell, without © 
expecting to see them again in this world. 
They do not go among cannibals, to be de- 
voured, but among those who are hungry for 
the bread of life. 

When Dr. Pentecost was in India, a few 
years ago, where he went with pessimistic views 
ot the great missionary cause, so dear to the 
heart of Christ, when our magazines and gen- 
eral literature were filled with adverse criti- 
cisms and pronounced the work an entire 
failure, he was greatly astonished and dis- 
illusioned at what he beheld. 

The whole Panjab, and other provinces, 
were rive from top to bottom and the hoary 
system of Brahmanism (which had existed 
3000 years, before our heathen ancestors 
doffed their bear-skin caps and swine-skin 
clothes) before the few missionaries who 
iad preached the doctrines of the cross and 
a the people a far better way to live and 

ie. 

He said one day he met the venerable Dr. 


Forman, with his long, white beard, with 


staff in hand, and soiled with the dust and | 
erime of travel, and he asked him, ‘Well, 
Brother, what of the night?” Dr. F. burst in- 
to tears as he replied, “My heart is breaking.” 
“Why, what is the matter?’ “I have been 
visiting the outlying villages, and have bap- 
tized twenty converts.” “Well,” said Dr. P., 


“IT should not think that would break your 


heart.” “But there are 180 more, which I 
lid not dare to baptize, who I believe are tru- 
iv converted, but there is no one, not even a 
native teacher, to look after them;” and he 
said he “feared to send them back among 
their unbelieving countrymen and kindred, 
with no one to instruct and protect them.” | 

The docrs are now wide open for the ful- 
filling of the Master’s great command, “Go 
ve into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature:”’ but what are we doing, 
who but 32 few centuries ago were ourselves. 
neathen, the descendants of banditti, and ig- 
norant, warlike savages? What right have 


we to seize upon the inheritance, and not give 
to those whom Christ died to save as truly as 
ourselves ? 
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Dr. Pentecost said there was no promise 
of the enduement of the Holy Spirit, except 
in connection with the obedience which 
Christ requires, that we fulfill the great com- 
mission to disciple the world to him. si 

The conquest of the world, in its incep- 
tion, with all world-conquerors, such as Al- 
exander, Caesar and Napoleon, was gradual 
and tentative; but with Christ it was asserted 
«nd claimed from the very beginning. The 


covenant which God made with Abraham 


was not local or sectional, but universal and 
for all time; it was to bless him, and all na- 
tions through him. ‘When Christ sat over 
against the temple and prophesied its entire 
destruction, his disciples enquired, “When 
shall these things be?’ “After the gospel 
shall have been preached to all nations, as a 
testimony,” was the reply. 

The Jews excluded the Gentiles, and them- 


selves rejected the salvation provided and 


first offered to them, and crucified the Lord 
of glory, and how have they been punished, 
and how strikingly have the prophecies of 
Christ been fulfilled, while for these two 
thousand years they have been a distinct, sep- 
arated pecple, hated among all nations among 
which they have been scattered, and never 
being able to establish a nationality them- 


selves; while bearing the mark of their great 


crime upon them as distinct as that which 
the Lord put upon Cain. Frederick the 
Great was asked what was the strongest argu- 
ment for Christianity, and he replied, “The 
Jews.” 

“The final end of the gospel,” said the Doc- 
tor, “is to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
Paul declared himself a “debtor to the Jew 
and to the Gentile, to the Greek and to the 
barbarian.” 

“So,” he said, “My commission binds me to 
preach the gospel to the whole world; Christ 
has taken each one whom he receives into 
partnership: and this world-wide partner- 
ship carries with it a world-wide responsibil- 
ity.’ The covenant of redemption means as 
much to every heathen as it does to each of 
us. God’s love is as undivided as the sun- 
shine. 

God is rolling great wealth upon us as a 
nation, and we have the material means for 
the world’s evangelization in hand. 

Within the last twenty-four months more 
than $200,000,000 has come to us, and the 
Presbyterians are sure to get their share of 
it—they always do—but, alas, our contribu- 
tions are in inverse ratio. 

_ Dr. P. said when he was “a boy, in Ken- 
tucky, there was one minister, from the 
southern part of the state, who never took a 
collection for foreign miissions. At length 
the Presb;tery called him to account for this 
neglect. He said, in justification of his course, 
that he read in the Bible, when the gospel 


had been preached to all nations, then the 
end of the world would come!” and he added 
wth horrified imprecation, “God forbid that 
1 shall contribute to this catastrophe!” Can 
the hundreds of our non-contributing church- 
es and the thousands of our non-contributing 
tiembers give any better reason for their giv- 
ing nothing to the cause of foreign missions 
in the present disastrous condition of its fi- 
nances? | | 

In influence our Presbyterian church rep- 
resents and stands for £0,000,000, and we 
have 1,000,000 members as our quota for the 


world’s evangelization; and we have assigned 


to us 160,000,000 as our portion of the work, 
and we may consider those millions of human 
beings with immortal souls, for each of whom 
Christ tasted death, looking to us for the ad- 
ininistration of the grace which bringeth sal- 
vation. This is our field. Shall we hear the - 
Macedonian cry, Come and help us? 
There are 3,000 young men who are ready 
io enter the vast field now open to them. 
chall we, in view of our stewardship, keep 
back the means for sending them, at once, 
into the field already white for the harvest? 
We spend upon ourselves $1.20 per mem- 
ber, and we are giving one-half of one cent 
per member to the cause of foreign missions. 
Is the Spirit of Christ the spirit of missions? 
If so, do we possess it with this showing? 
Dr. Pentecost said, in conclusion, ‘We 
must take this matter up, my brethren, and 
iook it squarely in the face, and revise our 
standpoint and readjust ourselves; right- 
about-face, so as to bring ourselves into line 
with the plain teachings of Scripture upon 
this most important subject. We have but a 
picket-guard in the field; and it is because of 


—thése, I believe, that our churches at home 


have any life remaining in them.” 


Philippine Policy. 

Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the Na- 
vy, has written a letter which appeared in the 
Christian Register of Boston recently. The 
editor, in his private capacity as an American 
citizen, wrote a letter to Secretary Long, in 
which he tried plainly to report public opin- 
ion, the drift of parties and some political con- — 
sequences which within the next year were 
likely to follow current events and embarrass 
the administration. Long’s reply defends the 
administration and seemingly outlines the 
policy to be pursued in the Philippines. In 
fact, there is strong ground for the belief that 
it was written with that intent. The letter 
follows: 

_ I have no doubt the state of public feel- 
ing to which you refer exists to some extent, 
but the tide always ebbs and flows. You re- 
member it was so during the Civil War: and 
I should say, from memory and from reading, 
there is nothing like the falling off from Pres- 
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ident McKinley there was at one time from 
President Lincoln. While there is truth in 
what you say, there is a great deal which you 
have left unsaid on the other side. I do not 
think the matter ought to be approached ex- 
clusively from a point of welfare of the Re- 
publican party, of which you make so much 
account. 


Neither is it a question of personal popu- 


larity of the President or administration. It 
is a question of right. If you or those to 
whom you refer would only read the Pres- 
ident’s dispatches, messages and instructions, 
you would see at once he is not weakly lead- 
ing us to disaster, but is meeting the situation 
in exactly the spirit in which you would have 
him. As for any ambition to be the first 


great American expansionist, he is so far from 


ambition of that sort the suggestion seems 
like a joke. Nor is there the least intention of 
subjugating the Philippines; all his military 
efforts are directed solely to the preservation 
of law and order there. And if the Filipinos 
would cooperate in this respect, he and the 
Peace Commission which he has sent to them 
would enter at once upon the work of their 
political regeneration, with a view to giving 
them all the privileges which Territories of 
the United States between the Pacific and 
Atlantic now enjoy. 
I wish you, or some leader of public opin- 
ion like yourself, could come to Washington 
and go over, as I should be glad to aid you 
in doing, all the instructions to our people at 
Manila, which embody the action of the Pres- 
ident, and then whether it resulted in your 
approval or criticism, frankly develop your 
views and communicate them to the public. 
I claim that you would find a record that for 
humane and helpful direction and dealing is 
unparalleled in political history.. With these 
Filipinos now on our hands great trust and 
responsibility are upon us for their condition 
and future. I can hardly doubt you feel we 
should, first of all things—and that is the 
President’s policy, although you suggest he 
has none—restore them to a condition of law 
and order. That is the first step, one evident- 


ly that needs all our energy and help, and in- 


fluence of all true men. That is itself great 
labor, and I earnestly believe if the whole 
country would unite in securing this first step 
and if those who are doing all they can to em- 
barrass the President in efforts to take it 
would help him in that respect it would be 
the best and most patriotic thing that can be 
done. After that the step to take should be 
considered in the same patriotic spirit and 
taken with the same unanimity. 


I believe it should be a step toward the 


self-government of the islanders as soon as 


they have shown themeselves fitted for it, 
and as soon as peace and good order are 
guaranteed, probably under some sort of pro- 


tectorate of our Government, as our own 
territories-are under its protectorate. All this 
can be taken up as soon as quiet is restored 
and Congress meets. Thanking you for your 
letter and with cordial regards, I am, very 
truly yours, John D. Long. 


Alcoholism Among Railroad Men. 


It is a matter of vital interest to all who 
travel on railroads that managers and train 
men should be practical prohibitionists. Few 
people realize that the danger from the break- 
ing of the track, bridges and cars, also from 
the changes of the road-bed and the action of 
fire and water, is comparatively small. The 
greatest number of accidents and the most se- 
rious losses come from the failures of man- 
agement. Bad judgment, failures of the 
senses, miscalculation, and want of attention 
and accuracy of act and thought, are the 
most serious causes of accidents. All the 
great roads are trying to eliminate this dan- 
ger from mental failure of their operatives. 
From the manager and superintendent down 
to the switchman and gate-keeper, everything 
depends on accuracyand quickness of ,thought 
and act, with exact attention to every 
duty. Neglect, mental dullness, sense -fail- 
ures, absent-mindedness, confusion of thought 
are fatal to train service. Overwork and neg- 
lect of food and sleep, with exposure, are most 
active causes of these conditions, and yet all 
combined do not compare with the danger 
from alcohol. 

This is the teaching of experience. Last 
year 44 per cent of all the accidents on a 
trunk road were traceable to men who were 
using spirits in some form. In one of these 
cases, the train dispatcher, after wine at din- 
ner, gave a confused order, and ten lives were 
lost. In another, a brakeman, after a glass 
of whisky, neglected to flag a train, and six 
lives were lost. Engineers have, in innumer- 
able instances, failed to see the danger signals 


and rushed on to death with many others. 


After the accident, an inquiry seldom brings 
out the private habits of the dead. The engi- 
neer may have taken spirits secretly, and sud- 
denly his good judgment fails and he dies at 
his post. 

Saloons along the line of a railroad are 
startling danger signals to the traveling pub- 
lic. The nervous tension of train men and 
their exposure, with exhaustion, are strong 
temptations to ask relief in the narcotic of 
alcohol. No other substance known will so 
quickly obscure the accurate working of the 
brain and nervous system as alcohol. The 
soulless railroad companies, whose anxietv to 
avoid accidents is because they lessen divi- 
dends, make laws against the use of spirits 
hy men on the road. and yet thev permit sa- | 
loons and restaurants to sell spirits in the 
most attractive way at stations. BTS 
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Over half of all the railroads in the country 
try to eliminate the danger from moderate 
drinking operatives by laws and restrictions. 
A few trunk lines demand total abstinence in 
all their service, others only require absti- 
nence when on duty. Responsible, practical 
train men soon find that only by total absti- 
nence are they safe in their daily duties, and 
even off duty they recognize the injury which 
comes from alcohol to their weakened ner- 
vous system. 


The time is coming when the public will 


demand that all railroad men shall be total 


abstainers, and shall give unusual care to 


their health and vigor. The companies will 
recognize that no alcohol can be sold along 
their lines and on their property, or to their 
men, without the most serious loss. The mor- 
tality on railroads among employes and pas- 
sengers is small comparatively, and yet when 
a recent expert on railroads asserts that over 
50 per cent of accidents are preventable it 
becomes a matter of personal interest to every 
traveler to agitate and call for better service. 

In two recent accidents, in which many 
lives were lost, both brakemen and engineers 
had drank spirits a short time before. The 
switchman, who neglected his duties, spent 
his leisure time in a saloon, and yet they were 
supposed to be temperate men. The mistaken 
idea that small quantities of alcohol are harm- 
less permits men to drink beer and stronger 
drink without question; yet, practically, a 
scientific study and measurement of the 
senses and functional activities of the body 
shows that twenty drops of alcohol interferes 
with the normal activity, and is manifest in 
the diminution of the sense of acuteness and 


brain activity. This is in a healthy man who 


is quiet and under. no strain of brain and ner- 
vous system. If this is the natural effect of 


a small: quantity of spirits, how much more 


serious the effects would be on a trainman, 
whose care and duties keep the nervous sys- 
tem on a constant tension. 

Science shows that alcohol obscures the 
color sense, and that the use of a small quan- 
tity of spirits destroys the power of distin- 
guishing red danger signals. An engineer who 
failed to see the red lights on a drawbridge, 
and was killed with many others, had drunk 


a glass of spirits an hour before. His color 


sense was palsied. An operator set the wrong 
signal, and a fearful loss of life followed. 
He, too, had drunk spirits a short time be- 
fore, and his color sense and judgment were 
impaired. Alcohol in small quantities dimin- 
ishes the rapidity of thought. This can be 
measured in seconds and parts of seconds. 
The process of realizing and knowing the 
fact, and of actinoe from this knowledge, is 
measurable, and the difference in time in 
health and after the use of alcohol is often 
several seconds and more, and this is time 


enough to avert or to precipitate an accident. 
A signal man saw the possibility of an ac- 
cident, and was dazed. Before he could real- 
ize and act on this fact the possibility of pre- 
venting it had passed. His mind was clouded 
by alcohol; he could not think quickly; he 
knew what to do, but failed to act in time. 
A train dispatcher hesitated, on the report of 
an accident, to stop all trains promptly, and 
this slowness resulted in another accident. 
He, too, had used spirits, and his mind was 
unable to act promptly. These are not un- 
common facts, only the public seldom know 
of them. Personally, I have seen this sin- 
gular confusion of judgment. _ | 
The special personal fact I wish to make 
prominent is that railroad men of all grades 
must be total abtainers. A drinking man 
in this service is as dangerous as a smoking 
man in a powder-mill. Railroad companies 
owe the public all caution and care to prevent 
accidents. Nothing can be more perilous than 
the cloudy brains of so-called moderate drink- 
ers. The public should demand a more rigid 
scrutiny of the causes of accidents, and when 
it is traceable to incompetence of men who 


have used spirits, should hold the companies 


to strict accourtability— [T. D. Crothers, 
M.D., in the Union Signal. 


A Newly Crowned Hero. 


Our civil war made it possible for Ulysses 


$. Grant to manifest that ability and render 


that service which has placed him among the 
foremost whom the American people delight 
to hold in grateful remembrance. The war 
with Spain has also brought up into promi- 
nence from some of the humbler places in life 
men whom the nation will not readily forget. 

Among those whom it holds in special hon- 
or because of his deeds of valor is General 
Funston, lately ranking only as Colonel. 


Friends are already talking of him for a seat 


in the United States Senate from Kansas. Al- 
though he weighs less than a hundred pounds, 


he is a fighter when the country needs fight- 


ers, and there is every reason for the belief 
that he would be a credit to his State in the 
Senate of his country. Not many months ago 
this new American hero was not living in an 
atmosphere quite so sunny. He had been a 
soldier of fortune all his life, roving here and 
there through the world, being on several ex- 
ploring expeditions in Siberia and other far- 
away places. Drifting into the Cuban Junta 
in New York one day he offered his services 
in behalf of that oppressed people, and fought 
for them until it seemed that the life had been 
about shot out of him. Coming home, he 
hobbled one day into the office of F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, engineer, artist and author, of 
New York City, asking to be directed into 
some channel in which his depleted finances 
might be replenished. He was turned toward — 
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some lecturing tours for awhile. But soon 
the passion for service on the battlefield pos- 
sessed him once more, and lately from far-off 
Manila have come tidings which have led this 
people to place him high on the list of their 
heroes, and the President of the country for 
whom he is battling to confer the rank and 
honor of. Brigadier-General. | 
Like Grant during the civil war, like Dewey 
out on the ocean when a decisive blow need- 
ed to be struck against Spain, he seized his 
opportunity and became one of high and 
memorable service to his country. The in- 
- gpiration given by such men as General Fun- 
- ston on the battlefield goes far for the win- 
ning of the victory —|[The Pacific. 


Missionary Cottage at Chautauqua. 


‘Missionaries of the Presbyterian church, 
who wish to visit Chautauqua the coming sea- 
son, are invited to occupy rooms, free of ex- 
pense, in the cottage connected with the 
Presbyterian House at Chautauqua, for two 
weeks in July or August. The number of 
rooms is limited, and early application should 
be made so that as many as possible can be 
entertained. 

If there is room, after providing for such 
inissionanies, young men, sons of mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian Boards, who wish to 
pursue some course of study at Chautauqua, 
and any Presbyterian minister and wife, or 
the widow of any minister, under the care of 
one of the Boards of. our church, will be re- 

Address, Mrs. Julia N. Berry, Chautauqua, 

Mrs. E. A. Skinner, Secretary. 


Temperance Reform in Germany. 


Medical professors in the universities and 
practicing physicians in Germany are pushing 
the study of alcohol problems with a deter- 
mined hand. They are, finally, thoroughly 
aroused on the subject, are organizing soci- 
eties, instituting courses of lectures and pub- 
lic discussions of the subject, and producing a 
most valuable series of scientific addresses 
in the interest of total abstinence. The Jn- 
ternationale Monatsschrift zur Bekaempfung 
der Irink sitten, their official organ, now en- 


ters upon its eighth year of scholarly work. It 


is an international German monthly to oppose 
the drink customs. Die Freiheit, another 
monthly to overcome the tyranny of drink, 
is also published by their Alkoholgeguerbund 
(Anti-Alcohol League) in Basle. | 
Recently, during the second annual conven- 
tion of the German Medical Total Abstinence 
Society, which met in Braunschweig, a peti- 
tion was sent ‘by the assembled physicians to 
the Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, 
demanding in all schools temperance teaching 
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by means of tables of statistics and of draw- 
ings that show the effect of alcohol upon the 
human system, and in self-interest the practice 
of total abstinence during the school period. 
Discussions regarding the best methods of 
imparting such instruction formed a valuable 
part of the conventional program. Prof. Dr. 
Ford of the University of Zurich presides over 
this Association of eighty German abstaining 
physicians. 

Another school has adopted total absti- 
rence in Germany, the Trueper Institution,’ 
near Jena. 


Life Insurance and Beer. 


The effects of beer-drinking and violent ex- 
ercise, such as bicycle riding, football, and 
track athletics, on longevity, were discussed 
at length at the annual meeting of the medical 
directors of the life insurance companies in 
New York. Dr. Gordon W. Russell of the 
'AK'tna introduced the subject of beer-drink- 
ing in a paper which he read, on “Selection of 
Lives for Insurance.” He said that the con- 
sumption of beer was rapidly increasing, and 
that it had a bad influence on the human sys- 
tem, making persons addicted to its immoder- 
ate use poor risks for life insurance com- 
panies. 

Dr. Rogers of the New York Life followed 
Dr. Russell. He said: 

“Recently, I had occasion to make some 
study of what happens among persons en- 
gaged in the manufacture of beer, defined: 
generally as brewers. My cases included not: 
only the workingmen engaged in breweries,. 
but also the proprietors of breweries. It 1s 
a curious fact that the mortality among the 
proprietors is about as high as among the 
workmen, showing that they are all given to 
copious libations. 

“Another curious fact is that the data that 
I have been able to secure indicate that Ur- 
tello’s point, emphasized by Dr. Bernacki, 
that mortality 1s very high at advanced ages, 
is very well borne out. The mortality is strik- 
ingly low among brewers in early years. Up 
to forty or thereabout, brewers seem to be 
about as good risks as pretty much anybody 
else. After forty, the mortality rises very 
high, and I should say that at fifty-five or 
sixty years of age about three brewers may 


be expected to die where one average person 
dies.”—[New York Sun. | 


At a great banquet a discussion arose be- 
tween an abstainer and others on the use of 
wine. The former, holding up his glass of 
water, said, “Every sip I take of this lessens 
my desire for more; every drop you take of 
that increases your desire for more.” And 


they all confessed that it was true.—[ Pacific 
I'nsign. 
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Pome Circfe. 


Compensation. 


The truest words we ever speak 
Are words of cheer. 

Life has its shade, its valleys deep ; 

But round our feet the shadows creep, 

To prove the sunlight near. 

Between the hills those valleys sleep— 
The sun-crowned hills, 

And down their sides will those who seek 

With hopeful spirit, brave though meek, 
Find gently flowing rills. 


For every cloud a silvery light; © 

God wills it so. 

For every vale a shining height ; 

A glorious morn for every night ; 
A birth for labor’s throe, 

For snow’s white wing a verdant field ; 
A gain for loss. 

For buried seed, the harvest yield ; 

For pain, a strength, a joy revealed, 


A crown for every cross. | 
— Selected. 


— “Good, but Not Pleasant to Live With.” 


“Yes, I suppose she’s good—I know she is. 


But she isn’t pleasant to live with.” 


Only a fragment of conversation that 


reached the ear above the rattle and clangor 


‘of the electric car, yet how full of meaning 


they seemed when the few chance words came 
back to us further on! “Good, but not pleas- 


ant to live with!’ Goodness that seemed un- 


desirable ; goodness that failed to accomplish 
its noblest mission because of this; goodness 
shorn of beauty and attractiveness, like the 
granite of the hills stripped of its gracious 
mantle of flowers and foliage. Ah, the sad- 
ness of it! The sadness and the loss! 

We need to realize more vividly the neces- 
sity of being “pleasant to live with,” as well 
as faithful to life’s higher obligations. We 


may accomplish our daily tasks painstakingly 


and well, and bear our full share of each day’s 
burdens and perplexities, and yet by an un- 
lovely spirit cause the very ones for whom 


we toil and sacrifice to feel that what we do 
does not compensate for what we are—that 
the value of our service is overbalanced when 


placed in the scale with the cloudy looks and 
sharp words which are its accompaniment. 
Think a moment. Are you always “pleas- 
ant to live with’—you who are so careful to 
do the extra tasks that others may be spared 


the burden? Do not impatient words slip 


from your lips even when your hands are 
busy with helpful acts? Is it by chance that 
you remind others of the sacrifices which you 
make in their behalf? And are you not some- 


_ what given to praising yourself by holding 


up to disparagement some one who comés 
short of your measure of excellence? Are 


you content to let your left hand be ignorant 
of the good its fellow is doing? Are you as 


ready with excuses for others’ faults as you 


are with condemnation? Have you reached 
the height of life where you can “do good 
and forget it”? Do smiles come more natur- 
ally to your face than frowns? Do you speak 
the words which turn away anger oftener than — 


‘those which stir up strife? Are love and gen- 


tleness in all you do? In fact, while doing for 
cthers, are you “pleasant to live with” ?—[Sel. 


“tn the Power of the Holy Ghost.” 


I was in the Chicago World’s Fair, and was 


attracted to a man dressed up in a very gaudy 


Oriental costume, who was turning with all 


his might a crank which was attached to a 


pump, from which a great stream of water 
was pouring out. I said, “That man is work- 
ing hard and producing splendid results.” 

I came near, and, to my astonishment, 


found that the man, which was really only 


wooden, was not turning the crank, but the 
crank was turning him, and, instead of his 
making that stream of water go, it was mak- 
ing him go. | id 
Many people want the secret of power. 
They hear about Peter preaching that won- 


derful sermon, and, of course, they would give 
anything if they had the ability to preach one 
sermon and convert three thousand people. 


They say to Peter, ““How did you get hold of. 
the power?” “I didn’t get hold of the power 
at all,” he would say; “the power got hold of 
me.” “We have preached the gospel unto 


you im the power of the Holy Ghost.” 


As a wheel dips itself into the river and 
makes all the cotton-factories whirl, so Peter 
dipped into the Spirit and was swept by the 
current.—[A. J. Gordon, D.D. | 


It was said of one that as he prayed he 
spoke as if God was so near, and talked with 
kim so really and confidingly, that those who 
were beside him found themselves almost 
looking «round to see where God was.— 
i Taylor. 


Love is the emblem of eternity; it con- 
founds all notion of time; effaces all memory 
of a beginning, all fear of an end.—[Madame 
De Stael. | 


The Hymns of Charles Wesley. 


What simple strains are these, to live so long, 
To move so many in so many lands, | 
When self-appointed arbiters of song 
Are all effaced like scribblings in the sands. 


In dens of London, choked with sin and shame, 
The beggar and the burglar stop to hear, 

And in the night, beneath the street-lamp’s flame, 
The ruined woman feels a burning tear. 


In mines of Cornwall, underneath the sea, 
The grimy laborer hears their martial tread, 
Their fervent call from coming wrath to flee; 
Above the ocean thunders overhead. . 
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Amid Missouri forests, dark and lone, 
And by the Mississippi’s turbid waves, . 

In nameless churchyards, bramble-overgrown, 
Their converts fill a thousand thousand graves. 


Among the rude huts of the pioneers | 
Those hymns awoke the wilderness at dark, 

Above the cries of wild beasts, fraught with fears, 
The panther’s growling and the gray wolf’s bark. 


So I remember, when a barefoot boy, 

I thrilled to hear thy wondrous trumpet call 
To Zion and its days of deathless joy, — 

Its crystal river and its jasper wall. | 


And led by thee, I saw its clustered palms, © 
Its shining summits with their diamond skies, 
A Beulah-land, with everlasting calms 
And lilies wet with dews of Paradise. 


These hymns have raised the peasant from the sod, 
Have made the rude, half-savage nature sweet; 
Have reared a score of kingdoms unto God, 
And laid a million hearts at Jesus’ feet. 


— Walter Malone, in New York Independent. 


Rex and Wooley. 


Rex and Wooley are good friends and 
playmates — indeed, they are great chums. 
‘Their families live on opposite corners, at the 
intersection of two streets, in the pretty little 
town of Colusa. Like many close friends, 
Rex and Wooley are unlike in appearance 
and disposition, yet it is evident that they 
have many sympathies in common, and each 
seems to admire in the other what is lacking 
in self. 
_ They are about the same size, both affec- 
tionate and very clever. Rex is certainly 
handsome, though he is far from brave, and 
he abhors stormy weather and consequent 
mud—or dirt of any kind, in fact—and keeps 
his coat and dainty feet as immaculate as pos- 
sible; while Wooley is just as certainly far 
from handsome, very brave, and delights in 
mud-puddles. 

Rex wears a fine white coat of wavy hair, 
has the softest of large, dark brown eyes, a 
plumy tail, and is altogether petable. Wool- 
ey’s coat is rough, shaggy and dark drab in 
color, and thick hair overhangs, but cannot 
conceal, the bright eyes twinkling with fun 
and merriment. His eyés shine like stars. 
And his tail—poor Wooley has no tail! not 
_ even the stump of a tail—never had one. Just 
think of it! a little dog with no tail to wag his 
transports of joy, express his chagrin and sor- 
row, or to help him turn corners easilv. 
~ One morning, Wooley called for Rex to 
take a little run. The weather had been 
stormy, but during the night it had cleared. 
Rex glanced at the streets, and thought that 
they did not look so very muddy, and that 
the crossings might be good, yet he hesitated 
—appearances were often deceitful. Again 
he argued to himself that he had been shut up 
in the house all week on account of this storm, 
and really needed a little exercise in the fresh 
air; then Wooley was so persuasive that. he 
finally decided to go. 


All this happened on the front lawn, and 
when they started off, Rex’s mistress called, 
but he only turned a deaf ear, ran faster, and 
was soon out of sight. | 

Apparently they found so many items of 
interest that all the morning and the greater 
part of the afternoon slipped by and no Rex 
came home, nor could he be found. At 
length, just as his pretty young mistress, Miss 
Bee, began to fear that either he had been 
stolen or had met with some dreadful acci- 
dent, there came a knock at the door. Muss 
Bee’s mama heard it, and answered the sum- 
mons, wondering why the doorbell had not 
been used. She opened the door. There was 
no one where a person ought to be; but, on 
glancing down, she beheld Wooley, smiling 
his most charming dog smile, and talking in 
his best manner. Being one who _ under- 
stands the ways and manners of dogdom, she 
knew at once, and replied: 

“Yes, Wooley, | know what you want. Rex 
is outside and has sent you in to ask one of us 
to open the gate, which is locked. Now, you 
can tell Rex we will not do so, because he was 
very naughty to run away this morning. He 
must crawl under the big gate.” : 

Then did Wooley plead, but in vain; the 
lady closed the door, returned to the parlor, 
and was soon absorbed in a magazine. She 
was again interrupted by a knock at the hall 
door, and, supposing it to be Rex asking ad- 
mission, she opened the door. No—there 
stood. Wooley again, using all his powers of 
eloquent persuasion. | a 

“Tt is no use, Wooley,” said the lady, “Rex 
will have to come under the big gate.” 

Now, to crawl under the big gate in wet 
weather was direful punishment for Rex. Un- © 


der the big gate is a small depression in one 


spot, by which Rex goes in and out during the 
summer without soiling his coat, but during 
the rainy season the place is sloppy, and he 
never passes through it. 

Again the lady retired to the parlor and the 
bay window, whence she could watch pro- 
ceedings. Wooley went out by way of the 
big gate—he didn’t mind the mud. There 
was a long consultation on the other side, then. 
Wooley came crawling under the gate on his 
side, followed by the distressed Rex. Very 
soon there was another knock at the door, 
and there stood Rex, with a crestfallen air, 


while Wooley waited below on the walk to 


see the outcome. Rex “crawfished” in, so 
that the lady might not see that dreadful spot 
on his side. He ran to a corner of the parlor 
near the bay window and sat down, now and 
again glancing at the disgraceful spot, which 
he had turned towards the wall. 

He gave a sorrowful, reproving look at the 


| lady, that said as plainly as words, “You 
might have come, when Wooley told you I 
was sorry. I didn’t think you could be so un- 
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forgiving.” But the lady only said, “I saw 
that spot, Rex. You are a dirty-looking dog,” 
whereat his humiliation was complete. 

After seeing Rex safely housed, Wooley ran 
home, just in time to meet his own master at 
the gate. He was seized by the scuff of his 
neck, and plunged up and down in the water- 
trough until he was fairly clean. Wooley 
thought this great fun, and when released, 
shook himself and scampered into the house 
in great glee, greeting every one with a look 
that said, “I’ve had a great time! Don’t fear 
for the carpets, for I’m not muddy in the least. 
V’ve had a delightful bath in the trough!” 
Who could resist such a merry little creature? 

Meanwhile Rex had now retired behind the 
lace curtain, nor would he come out for all the 
coaxing of his pretty young mistress. Not 
even when Miss Bee’s papa, with whom Rex 
was a great favorite, came home, did he move 
or look up. ea 


“Why, Rex! What’s the matter with Rex?” — 


said the gentleman; but Rex only hung his 
head and contemplated that spot. How could 
he ever get it clean? 

When Rex’s supper time came—and by the 
way, Rex’s appetite is as dainty as himself. 
He eats only two fluffy white biscuits each 
day, and these are fed to him in delicate bits 
from milady’s hand, for he does not know how 
to manage them in the usual dog way. On 
holidays a turkey’s foot is added, but such a 


- Sumptuous feast all but causes a bilious attack | 


each time. Well, when his supper time came, 
Rex had no appetite. Not one bit could. he 
eat; so Miss Bee, who considered his punish- 
ment sufficient, came to his relief. She pre- 
pared a warm bath, and with her own fair 
hands cleansed his beautiful coat from that 
ugly spot; and the next day, but not until the 
next day, Rex was-himself again. C. D. B. 


Chased by a Frying Pan, 


Amusing stories are told of the power of 


an opened parasol to strike terror to the 
heart of a tiger, and now comes a traveler 
from India with a strange story of the effica- 
cy of a harmless necessary frying pan—a 


“spider,’ as some of our readers might call | 


it—to frighten a wild beast: | 

“A pan is to wild creatures one of the most 
terrifying products of civilization. Kulu is 
a district in the Himalayas, consisting of a 


chain of the most lovely valleys conceivable, 


with this drawback, among others, that each 
hill-path which runs by the inhabitants’ huts 
more often than not contains a lurking leop- 
ard. One day a worthy Kulu housewife came 
out from her cooking, and, standing on the 
ledge of rock at her door, emptied a pan of 
boiling water into the rank herbage growing 
below. It fell, splash, on the back.of a sleep- 
ing leopard, who jumped perpendicularly into 


story. 
~ On a certain mild afternoon in the early 


the air as high as the roof of the hut. What 
might have happened next, who can say? But 
the astonished woman dropped the pan with 
a clang upon the rock, and the leopard took 
one leap down the hill. The pan followed, 
and the leopard’s downward leaps became 
longer and swifter as the pan bounded after 
it from rock to rock. When last seen the 
leopard had just achieved a leap of about 
three hundred and fifty feet to the very bot- 
tom of the ravine, thousands of feet below, 
and the pan had whirled about five hundred 
feet over it on to the other side. The leop- 
ard would have eaten the old woman with 
pleasure; but a pan which first scalded half 
the hide off him and then bounded clanging 
in his wake from the top of the Himalayas 
to the plains below was something which he 
could not face.” : 


The Grey Horse with a Green Tail. 


Did you ever see a grey horse with a green 
tail? Although this is a strictly true story, 


the horse that belongs to it—is, in fact, its 


hero—was of those two colors. Now for the 


spring you might have seen two little travel- 
ers on the Fancy Hill road, and, if you belong 
to our town, you would have known them at 
once for Susie Pointz and her little brother 
Daniel. In fact, several people did recog- 
nize them, and one and all stopped to ask 
what they were doing so far from home by 


themselves. 


Nothing could have pleased the small voy- — 
agers better. At each surprised question they 
recognized the lark they were on, and went 
forward more joyously. | 

“We are going to meet papa,” was the ans- 
wer they made in proud tones. ‘‘Mamma lets 
us. He’s coming from the bridge in the sul- 
ky, and we'll ride back with him.” 

And on they went in the sweet afternoon 
sunshine, exploring fence corners for dande- 
lions, counting the soldier blackbirds with 
their red epaulettes, and pretending to hear 
lions roaring in the woods. _ | 

Somehow papa was longer coming than 
they expected, but then children always do 
expect things to happen right off. It was not 
early when they left their own door-step. It 
seemed to be getting very late very fast, and 
still no sulky with a long-tailed bay horse 
to it came in sight. 

Daniel’s short steps began to lag now. He 
eay had gone a long way for such a little 

Oy. 
_ “I don’t b’lieve papa is never tomin’,” he 
whimpered. 

“Oh yes! he is,” said the brave little sister. 
“Mamma said so. I s’pect he’s just round that 


in the road.” 


She coaxed Daniel to the bend, but papa 
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‘was not there, and, although they could see a 
long way down the dim road, there was 
neither man nor horse on it. 

It was quite dusk now, and Susie herself 
was afraid to venture farther down that dark, 
empty road. They sat down on the roots of 
a friendly old oak tree, and waited, waited. 
_ Oh, how late and lonely it was! And a little 
screech-owl above them howled so mourn- 
fully that it made the cold chills run down 
their tired little backs. 

“Come, brother; we must turn back,” said 
Susie, getting up resolutely.. “Papa isn’t com- 
ing, after all. Something has kept him. We 
must go home.” 

- But now Daniel howled more dismally than 
the owl. 

~ “T tan’t walk so far. I’m tired. My legs 
hurt,” sobbed the baby. 

For one bad quarter of a minute Susie 
thought she would break down and cry 


too,—it was so very doleful. But the respon- 


sibility for the smaller and weaker one kept 
her up. The sister love in her heart, that was 
kin to the “love divine, all love excelling,” 
made her strong. | 

“OQ Dannie!” she cried, with a womanly 
pretense of glee. “I’ll get you a horse to ride, 
and then you won't get tired.” 


Fortunately some wood-hauler had dropped 
by the roadside a small, light sapling, only a 
few feet long, with a tuft of leaves at the end. 
Daniel was persuaded to bestride this “hors- 
ey.’ He was named Rob Roy, after the long- 
tailed bay, and Susie set herself to beguile 
the way with tales of the new horse’s speed 
and valor. | | 

When the story flagged, little Daniel’s legs 
began to ache, but when it rose again on the 
wings of tired Susie’s imagination, the ground 
was covered without the child’s knowing it. 
So they fared along the road now really very 
dark. | 

Do you wonder what had become of papa? 
Why, my dears, there are two roads from the 
bridge, and papa had taken the other one. 
He stopped on the way, too, and was late get- 
ting home, and you may well believe he 
found mama in a terrible fright about the 
children. 

Rob Roy—the real, live Rob Roy—had 
never been made to spin back over that Fan- 
cy Hill road at such a pace in his history. 
But, no doubt, he knew that something was 
wrong when there were no children at the 
gate to rub his nose and give him an apple. 

The two little tramps were half way home 
when papa met them. Glad? I don’t know 
which was the most joyful, papa or the chil- 
dren. Oh yes! I do, too; for their little 


hearts could not have held the thankfulness 
that filled papa’s. 

But now Susie broke down and cried. 
funny!” said Daniel, staring at her. 


the quarter-deck, the 


“I cwied when we was lost, and Susie cwies 
when we is found.” 

But papa seemed to think the tears were all 
right, and he kissed each one as it fell, calling 
her the bravest litthe woman in town; for 
Daniel had insisted upon taking the grey 
horse with the green tail into the sulky too, 
and papa was hearing from him what won- 
der-tales Susie had fed this new horse’s rider 
on. He saw right down into the brave little 
irl and knew where those stories had come 
rom. 

“Were you very tired, little daughter?” he 
asked tenderly. 

“No, papa,’ she said, smiling away her 
tears. “The stories kept me from thinking 
about it; it was so hard to make ’em up.” © 

“Ah!” said papa, with another kiss. “The 
grey horse with the green tail carried double 
then. Most unselfish deeds do.” 

If you know what he meant, it is a long 
sight more than Daniel did. But Susie was 
smiling in a wise way.—S. S. Times. 


| Davie. 

It is not always the big, strong, stalwart 
fellows who come out heroes in an emergen- 
cy, as is illustrated in this true anecdote. 

Davie was a Gloucester boy, so weak in 
body and so effeminate in disposition that his 
brothers, who were seamen, used to speak 
of him as “our poor little Davie.” At the be- 
ginning of the civil war Davie enlisted in the 


navy and, being a high-school graduate, was 


made a petty officer. : 

One day a fire broke out in the vessel near 
the magazine. Davie, seeing that the men and 
officers hesitated to take the pipe of the hose 


down into the smoky between-decks, snatched 


it, jumped down and held it against the fire 
until the water had quenched the fire. Then 
he fell down, senseless, overcome by the heat 
and smoke. 


_ Davie was again promoted, and had to list- 
en to the commander’s praise, uttered from 
sailors and officers 


standing at attention. Davie almost fainted 


again.—[ Northwestern. 


The Cruel Sparrow Bird. 


Once a sweet boy sat and swung on a limb; 

On the ground stood asparrow-bird looking at him. 
Now, the boy, he was good, but the sparrow was bad; 
So it shied a big stone at the head of the lad, 

And it killed the poor boy, and the sparrow was glad. 


Then the little boy’s mother flew over the trees— 
‘‘Tell me, where is my little boy, sparrow, please ?’’ 
‘‘He is safe in my pocket,’’ the sparrow-bird said, 
And another stone shied at the fond mother’s head, 
And she fell at the feet of the wicked bird, dead. 


You imagine, no doubt, that the tale I have mixed, 
But it wasn’t by me that the story was fixed; 

Twas a dream a boy had after killing a bird, 

And he dreamed it so loud that I heard every word, 
And I jotted it down as it really occurred. 


— Selected. 
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The Sunday: School 


Notes by Prof. John H. Kerr, D.D. 


Christ Crucified. (John xix: 47-30.) 


LESSON X. June 4, 1890. 


- GOLDEN TExT: ‘‘7he Son of God, who loved me 
and gave Himself for me.’ (Gal. 11: 20.) : 


Introduction. 


Place: Jerusalem. 

Time: Friday, April 7, 30 A.D., between 9 
a.m. and 3 p. m. | 

Since the last lesson: There is no question 
but that Pilate was convinced of the absolute 
innocence of Jesus, and that his real desire 
was to free him. But Pilate feared to act as 


he wished in this matter. On other occasions 


he had not hesitated to oppose the Jewish 
leaders. but at this tiine he did not dare to do 
so. One thing after another occurred to in- 
crease his desire to release Jesus. His wife’s 
dream aroused a superstitious fear. Then 
when he heard that Jesus claimed to be the 
Son of God the same fear possessed him with 
redoubled force. But at length he yielded to 
the pressure of the mob as led on by the 
priesthood. “Pilate at last decided. to con- 
demn Jesus. Yet there was still a struggle 
within him. He contessed that Jesus was in- 


nocent in the very moment when he con- 


demned him. He washed his hands and vain- 
ly tried to throw the responsibility of his act 
upon the Jews (Mt. xxvii:24). Even when 
on the judgment seat arid about to pronounce 
sentence, he halted and asked the Jews if he 
should crucify their king (Jno. xix:15). Thus 
his conscience protested to the last, and he 
tried to silence it with the thought that the 
Jews were crucifying Jesus, and not he.” 

The present lesson gives three of the say- 
ings of Christ on the cross. ‘There were sev- 
en of these in all, namely: Before the darkness: 
(1) “Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do” (Lk. xxiii:34). (2) “Verily, I 
say unto thee, to-day thou shalt be with me 
in paradise” (Lk. xxiii:43). (3) “Woman, be- 
hold thy Son!” ... “Behold thy mother!” 
(Jno. xix:26, 27). During the darkness: (4) 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” (Mt. xxvii: 46; Mk. xv: 34). After the 
darkness: (5) “I thirst” (Jno. xix: 28). (6) “It 
is finished” (Jno. xix: 30). (7) “Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit” (Lk. xxiil: 
40). 

Explanatory Notes. 

V. 17. It was customary to make the con- 
demned bear their crosses to the place of exe- 
cution. This was done in Jesus’ case, but we 


learn from the other evangelists that one Si-_ 


mon of Cyrene was impressed into this serv- 
ice (Mt. xxvii: 32; Mk. xv: 21; Lk. xxiii: 26). 
The language of Mark xv: 22 implies that 


Jesus sank under the burden. The terrific 


physical strain under which he had been was 
too great. Golgotha must have been outside 
the city (V. 20), but near by and also close te 
a highway (Mk. xv:29). “The place now 
commonly accepted as the site, lies on the 
north of the city, near the Damascus gate (for. 
merly St. Stephen’s), and hence near a high- 
way. If Jesus was tried in the tower of An- . 
tonio, or in its immediate vicinity, the distance 
which he walked to the place of crucifixion 
may have been about a third of a mile.” 


V. 18. The Roman soldiers crucified Jesus. 
The time of the crucifixion was 9 a. m. (Mk. 
Xv:25). (Jno. xix:14 speaks of the sixth 
hour, but John used the Asia Minor method 
of reckoning the time, 7. e., from midnight to 
midday, hence at 6 a. m. Jesus was before Pi- 
late). Jesus was placed between two others, 
whom Matthew and Mark call “robbers,” and 
Luke “malefactors.” (cf. Isaiah liii: 12). The 
purpose was probably to add to the shame 
ot the whole affair. aca 

V. 19. It was customary to place above the 
crucified their name and offense. The Ro- 
man technical term for this was “title.” Pi- 
fate’s purpose evidently was to annoy the 
Jews. “The governor found expression to the 
last for the bitterness which had been called 
out in him by the opposition of the Jews.” 

‘V. 20. As the title was written in the na- 
tional, the common and the official dialect, it 
would be intelligible to all who passed by on 
the | 

Vs. 21, 22. Naturally the Jews were offend- 
ed by the title given by Pilate, for it was the 


‘Messianic title. Their protest availed noth- 


ing, however. Pilate ran no personal risk 
now, and consequehtly he very abruptly dis- 
missed the protesting Jews. | 

Vs. 23, 24. In accordance with custom the - 
four soldiers appropriated Jesus’ clothing. 
The large outer garment was divided into four 
pieces; but the under garment, the close fit- 
ting tunic, would be ruined by dividing it. 
They accordingly cast lots for it. The apostle 
sees in this whole transaction a fulfillment of 
the words of Ps. xxii: 18. Such was the con- 
duct of the soldiers. The other evangelists 
record the taunts and insults of the people, 
especially the priests,.as they passed by (see 
Mt. xxvii: 39-44; Mk. xv: 29-32; Lk. xxiii: 
33°37; son 

Vs. 25-27. In the midst of all his sufferings 
the Savior’s thoughts were concerning others 
rather than himself. There were those stand- 
ing near whose hearts were filled with grief. 
Among these were four women, Jesus’ moth- 


er, her sister, who was doubtless Salome (cf. 


Mk. xv: 40), Mary the wife of Clopas (R. V.), 


and Mary Magdalene. Clopas is doubtless to 


be identified with Alphaeus the father of 
James the less (Mk. xv: 40; cf. Mt. x: 3). 
esus’ brothers up to this time did not believe 
in him. The loneliness and sorrow of his 
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mother appealed to Jesus and he committed 
her to that disciple, who was best able to give 
her the sympathy and support she needed. 
V. 28. From midday until about three 
o’¢lock darkness prevailed. It passed away 
and with its passing the end came. The hid- 
ing of the Father’s face ceased. But then the 
physical torture made itself felt. The burn- 
ing fever raging through his body caused the 
fifth saying on the cross. | A 
V. 29. The sour wine was not stupefying. 
Of it Jesus received. ‘The soldier’s act was 
one of pity. | | 
V. 30. And this was the culmination of the 
humiliation. His allotted work was finished. 
his mission fulfilled. It remained for him now 
willingly to give up his life. 
tary sacrifice on his part. 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


CGristian Endeavor Service. 
| By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 


Wheat and Tares, (Matt. xiii: 24—30.) 


Topic for June 4th. 


In the use of this topic it will be necessary 
to keep a clear distinction between our Sav- 
iour’s reference to the work in the world at 
large and the operations of our own lives. 
There are some very great difficulties in ap- 
plying this parable to our own experience, 
and refer the wheat and the tares to good and 
bad habits, or the field to the human heart, 
or the enemy to Satan at work in the soul of 
the Christian. It is not the Lord’s counsel 
to let bad habits grow with the good until the 
harvest; he does not restrain his servants 
irom rooting them out at once. It is the busi- 
ness of the follower of Jesus to guard his heart 
so that the enemy will have no opportunity 
to sow tares. Also it would be a discourag- 
ing arrangement if while men slept bad habits 
could be implanted that must continue until 
the harvest, occupying and making produc- 
tive of evil that which is intended for better 

things. 
x 


It is better here as elsewhere to use the 


teachings of the Bible in just the way origin- 
ally uttered. We do not know how much 
danger there is in giving fanciful or fantastic 
interpretations to this Word of God. 

So do not talk about the wheat and tares 
ir. your own life and heart. Take the vigor- 
ous view of the onward progress of God’s 
kingdom in your immediate. surroundings. 
The place to be redeemed is your village or 
city. God is deeply interested in having his 
will done there as it is in heaven. ‘That is, 
whatever would make your community over 
into a heaven it is worth while to be busy 
about. But another has his eye on your local- 
ity. He knows the streets and the people 


It was a volun- 


business. 


and the customs of that region just as well as 
you do, if not better. He is after another 
crop. He has the seed for it. He proposes 
to sow it in the very spots you have so care- 
fully cultivated. If we prepare young minds 
by education and training tor the seed of the 


kingdom of heaven, he will scatter his ideas in 


the same soil. If the minister is cultivating 
the congregation, trying to sow the seed of 
God’s Word in the hearts of men, the devil is 
after the same men; and he will have some of 


them. ‘These are the conditions under which 
the gospel work is to be done. 


This parable 
is a plain statement of the facts, fitted to pre- 
pare our minds for the difficulties we are sure 


to meet. 
“hk 


There are several most valuable lessons 
here which we ought to take to ourselves. 


- We must not fret or worry if we find evil ideas 


propagated in the same people and classes of 
people with whom we are working. Even 
the Gospel does not seem to have any patent 
right of opportunity with the souls of men. 
The door is wide open to both the evil and the 
seed-sower. 

We must be very cautious in our methods 
of disposing of the tares. How very natural 
the impulse to go out into society tare-hunt- 
ing! We want to “root up” the heretic and 
the aggressive skeptic and various other per- 
sonages whom we consider very far from be- 
ing wheat. That inconsistent church member 
ought to be expelled, we think. Perhaps so. 
1,00k out for your methods, however. Do 
not destroy an acre of wheat in getting rid of 
a rod of tares. Do not start a chronic quarrel 
in a church by ousting a single offender. 
FE:ven a hypocrite may be too expensively dis- 
posed of. 

The best way to deal with tares is the pre- 
ventive method. Fill the soil so full of wheat 
that the tares will have little chance for thrift. 
Begin early. Keep the Juniors busy. Take 
an interest in them. Give them the very best 
example. Make tare culture unpopular, as 
well as wrong. Even the devil himself is dis- 
couraged over a field so full of flourishing 
good things that his evil seed cannot find a 
place for its roots. Get ahead of him in young 
minds. Keep ahead. _ 

Besides this, keep awake. It is while men 
sleep that tares are sown. Man’s enemy is 
not half so harmful if he is met when he comes 
to do his work of ruin. It is because he finds 


a Clear field, unguarded, that he is able to ac- 


complish so much evil. Going to him before 
he sows is better than digging up the weeds 
he has already started. 

* 


Remember, the tares are provided for. 
Reapers are to take care of them. It is their 
Mistakes are easily made in the 
early stages of human growth. The unprom- 
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ising girl or boy may be the finest of wheat. 


Let both grow together. .Give them all a 


chance. At harvest time the difference is best 

detected. We may be sure the reapers whom 

Jesus sends forth will make no mistake. We 

may. | 
Oakland, Cal. 


Passing Comment. 
It is estimated that the exports of the Unit- 


ed States for 1899 will exceed by $50,000,000 
those of last year. 


Able economists are of the opinion that be- 


— 


entire wheat product. 


A company with a capital stock of two 
million dollars will operate two hundred au- 
tomobiles in Chicago. 


A steamer started recently from Portland 


with 47,358 barrels of flour for Oriental ports. 


It is said to have the largest cargo of the kind 
ever carried on Pacific waters, and the second 
largest ever carried anywhere. 


Five months ago Andrew Carnegie bought 


thirteen vacant lots on Fifth avenue, New 
York, for $400,000. Recently he sold them 
for nearly $800,000. Evidently, the time has 
not passed for making money in real estate. 


Speaking in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
against sweatshops, a member said: ‘Look 
at this pair of trousers! These are sold for 
$3.50 a pair, and 25 cents is paid for making 
them. One man can make three pairs a day, 
for which he receives 75 cents. Here is a 
summer coat that retails for 50 cents, for 
making which: 50 cents a dozen is paid. The 
material in each coat costs 12 cents and the 
thread and buttons 3 cents. The net profit 
to the dealer is 30 cents each. A man and 
woman, working twelve hours a day, can 
earn 75 cents, or 37%4 cents per day: each. 
This pair of knee pants sells for 30 cents. 
For finishing one dozen of them only 4 cents 
is paid. The retail price of this shirt waist is 
$1.42, and for making it only 5% cents is 
paid.” 


Among those who have distinguished them- 
selves in the present war is Arthur Gluckman, 


who went from San Francisco to the Philip- 


pines with the Twentieth Infantry. He is 
thirteen years old, and a heroic fellow through 
and through. Charging on the insurgents 
one day with the regiment which had adopted 


him, among the foremost he fell with a bul- 


let in his leg. When a blanket was brought 
to cover the suffering little fellow where he 
had been placed with other wounded he said: 
“Never mind me; give it to that other man. 
He needs it more than I do.” And when the 
surgeon approached he waved him away with 


a gesture saying: “I can wait, doctor, until 


you get through with those other men.” He 
wants to go to West Point; and it is to be 
hoped that the little fellow will get there. 


The war with Spain has brought out many 
beautiful incidents and traits of character 
which the world will long cherish. Among 
the stories in circulation is the following: 
When the order to clear for action was giv- 
en in Dewey’s fleet on that memorable May 
morning in Manila Bay, one of the powder 
boys hastily took off his coat, which slipped 
from his hand into the water. In the inside 
pocket was a photograph of his mother. The 
boy had just been looking at it, had kissed it 
and restored it to what seemed to be a safe 
place. He asked permission to jump over- 


_ board and recover the coat, and when he was 


forbidden to do this he went to the other side 
of the ship, leaped into the water, swam to the 
coat and saved it. For disobedience he was 
put in irons and held for further punishment. 


Commodore Dewey wondered why he. had 


risked his life and disobeyed orders for the 
sake of a coat, for the boy had said nothing 
about the photograph. In answer to the com- 
mander’s kind questions he disclosed his mo- 
tive. The Commodore’s eyes filled with tears 
and he clasped the boy in his arms. Orders 
were given that the little fellow should be re- 
leased. “A boy who loves his mother enough 
to risk his life for her picture,’ said Dewey, 
“cannot be kept in irons on this fleet.” 

The army and navy department of the Y.. 
M. C. A. at Manila is doing excellent Chris- 
tian work among the soldiers. Aside from 
the holding of meetings, much literature and 
stationery have been distributed, all of which 
is in great demand by the soldiers. In the 
report of March 7th it is said: “The distribu- 
tion of literature and stationery seemed to 
be the best work under these conditions, and 
if we may judge by words of commendation 
and expressions of appreciation it has truly 
been a good work. Many of the men had 
scratched a few words upon a piece of car- 
tridge box, some even upon the labels of to- 
mato cans, and the advent of real writing 


_ paper and envelopes was hailed with joy. 


Frequently, a man would be found gazing 
into the distance with a far-away look in his 
eyes. One could see at a glance that his 
thoughts were of the homeland. and some- 
times a repetition of the offer of paper was. 
necessary ere he understood, but then he 
would exclaim, “Writing paper! That is just 
what I was wishing for; I’ll write home 
right away!” and forthwith proceed to do so. 
The same might be said of literature. Life 
in the trenches leaves much leisure time, and 
many a man under these conditions has given 
earnest consideration to a paper or book 
speaking of the higher life when under ordi- 
nary conditions he would not have done so.” 
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Literature of the Map. 
Book Reviews. 


“Lights and Shadows of Mission Work in 
the Far East,’ by Rev. S. H. Chester, D.D. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. Pp. 
133; 75 cents. 

This little volume bristles with just such 
bits of information about the people of China, 
Japan, and Korea, as the searcher after truth 
likes to know. It is a fair setting forth of the 
real difficulties that meet our missionaries on 
every hand, while the encouraging features of 
the work are not overlooked; it brings us into 
close contact with present-day life of the Ori- 
entals, and ably illustrates the transforming 
power of the Gospel of peace. Its scenic de- 
scriptions are graphic, its character portrayals 
vivid, its illustrations clear and effective. Ev- 


ery missionary library should contain this 
book. 


“Possibilities,” by Rev. James G. K. Mc- 
Clure, D.D., Pres. Lake Forest Univ. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., N. Y. Pp. 160. Price, 50 
cents. 


A series of short talks on familiar texts, — 


which wil! prove exceedingly helpful, especial- 
ly to those who may be inclined to sit idle in 
the market-place waiting for opportunities to 
vork. This is an excellent book to put into 
the hands of young men. No one can read it 
without feeling refreshed and strengthened. 


“The Spirit Guest,’ by Josephine Rand. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y. Price, 30 
cents. | 


This is one of a fine series by the same pub- 


lishers, known as the “Looking Upward 
Booklets,’ and like the others contains a 
sweet devotional spirit, and offers a strong 
‘persuasion to a holy life. In the story the 
Spirit comes to a young lady in a dream, and 
with her explores her heart, which is set forth 
as a mansion with many rooms. The search 
divulges a worldly and _a selfish life, and the 
dream makes such an impression as to. lead 
her to change her course and start anew. 


“The Kindergarten Sunday-school,” by 
I‘rederica Beard. New and revised edition. 
Pp., 140; 75 cents net. The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston and Chicago. | 

This book is a commendable attempt to 
carry out in Sunday-school work the methods 
of the secular kindergarten. It is well worth 
the study of all concerned with the primary 
erades of religious work. © 


We are in receipt of a new Sunday-school 
singing-book, entitled, ‘“‘'The Seed-Sower,” 
edited by A. F. Myers, and published by The 
W. W. Whitney Co., Toledo, O. We find. 
upon a careful examination, that it is full of 
choice hymns and tunes, both new and stand- 


ard. It contains -192 - pages, .. substantially 
bound in boards, beautifully printed, and has a 
landsome lithograph title. Price 35 cents 
ver copy, and $3.60 per dozen to schools. 
he publishers offer one complete sample 
copy to any chorister or superintendent on 
receipt of 25 cents in postage stamps. Schools 
on Pacific Coast supplied by the American 
‘Lract Society, 637 Market St., San Francisco. 


Magazines. 

The Religious Review of Reviews. The cur- 
rent number keeps up the standard of artistic 
work in illustration and of valuable matter, 
selected and original. | Publication office, 
Phillipsdale, R. I. $2.00 a year; $1.50 to 
ministers. | 


The Coming Age for May has a sprightly 
table of contents. One must admire the go- 
ahead spirit of this publication, even if he does © 
have to whistle down brakes once in a while, 
when he fancies that writers make an unscien- 
tific use of the imagination. Coming Age 
Co., Boston and St. Louis. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine for May we find 
“The Question of the Philippines Reviewed” 
in a masterly way by John Foster Kirk. This 
important subject justly claims at present the 
attention of our nation. “Democracy and 
Suffrage,” by M. L. G., shows the responsi- 
-ility of citizenship, requirements for suffrage, 
and need of educating the negro. John S. 
Stewart writes of “Glasses and Their Uses.” 
“The American Fondness for Movement,” by 
Edward Leigh Felt, seems to treat mostly of 
1.forms and cranks. The complete story, 
‘Princess Nadine’ is by Christian Reid. 


Self Culture for May comes to us with a 
novel and attractive cover. The ample list 
cf articles within is most.readable, by compe- 
tent writers, and the illustrations are excellent. 
Among the notable ones will be found “The 
Higher Culture and the National Life,” by, 
Pres. N. Butler, D.D., and“Victorian Thought 
and Thinkers,” by Eugene Parsons; with fine 
portraits of Profs. Bain and Huxley. 


‘ Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston: | 
“Cataiogue and Announcements, 1899,’ 
School and College Text-books. | 
From Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.: — 
“Across the Campus,” by Caroline M. 
Fuller. Price, $1.50. | 
“A Texas Ranger,” by N. A. Jennings. 
Price, $1.25. 


In heaven nobody will find fault with any- 
body else. That is sufficient to give heaven 
an additional charm, while such a state of af- 
fairs is scarcely realizable by a denizen of 
earth. At the same time, it is not too good 
to be true. 
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Woman's North pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts, 


MEETINGs.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m._ Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 


480 Hall street. 


_Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 7 
All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 
N., Portland, Oregon. 


Letter from Our Missionary to the Mountaineers. 
Marshall, N. C. 


My dear Mrs. Stowell: I am ashamed that I 
have not sent you more data concerning this 
school, but since the holidays Miss Brown 
lias had an attack of grippe and she returned 
too soon to the school-room, so she has been 


resting during this month—only taught one 


week. She hopes, however, to return to 
school-room next Monday. | 

I still keep those in my department. , This 
past week had one class in the first grade 
come to school, the only extra besides my 
own school work. Last Friday after school 
I went to call on the sick. The first house 
found the mother sitting up with a red shawl 
over her head, the eldest girl sitting on a pal- 
let in front of the fire, and as there were only 
three in that family, and all women, every- 
thing looked very tidy and the house was 
cuite warm. Next call they began sweep- 
ing when I came in sight, such a miserable 
cabin, too. They “hed killed a pig,” and 
were just salting the meat. At this house I 
found Benjamin Harrison and the youngest 
Wm. McKinley. They call him “Kinley” for 
short. Let me just say, I am afraid those 
noted men would not have been much im- 
pressed with their namesakes if they could 


have seen them as I did. The husband was 


really fixing fires, sweeping, closing doors 
and nursing the children. When I left they 
followed me to the door and he stood with his 
arm around his wife’s neck—quite affectionate 
indeed. Next call, a family of nine children, 
all girls but one; all have had hard colds; the 
mother scarcely able to wait, on the children. 
They were all out of bed and I heard chairs 
and broom making a racket before I got 
there. They all stood around the fireplace 
ready for me with nice clean faces and clean 
dresses. The mother works very hard to 
keep them clean. I made five calls and got 
home just at dark. So ends a school week. 
We had a very nice program on Washing- 


ton’s birthday. The schoolhouse was decor- 
ated with small flags, and patriotic songs were 
given. <A college student whose home 1s near 
kere made an address. Our minister, Mr. 
Heydenburk, read a story about Washing- 
ton’s boyhood. Mrs. Stephenson of Asheville 
was present and made a few remarks. One 
man said, “We never knowed nothing about 
these holidays tintil you folks come in here to 
teach.” Blaine, whose poem I sent you, 1s 
quite a patriotic boy, and is very fond of read- 
ing. He lives with his grandmother and 
reads to her. Did you not tell me that you 
had a son? I am sure Blaine would be in- 
tensely interested to receive a letter from him, 
and perhaps your son could say something 
nice about the poem and so inspire Blaine to 
a greater desire for an education. Just do 
about this as you think best. 

Now if you choose to send any of these 
cots to the Occident I have no objections. If 
you should do so please send me a copy. I 
have lately had a very nice letter from Mrs. 
Ladd. It is nice to be so kindly remembered 
by friends whom I have not seen, yet love. 
Wish I had time to tell more, because my 


heart is so full. 
Yours very sincerely, Mabel Moore. 


The Occidental Board 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco. : 
Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at Ioa. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 66 
Eleventh street, Oakland. 


We are familiar with the name, Miss Janet 
Henshelwood, our former treasurer. Another 
Miss Janet Henshelwood, from Edinburgh, 
Scotland, while on a visit to San Francisco a 
few months ago, visited our Mission Home, and 
on her return gave her S. S. class a word- 
picture of what she saw and learned of our res- 
cue work, and of the success that is so appar- 
ent to all visitors. The class voted unani- 
mously the whole of their proceeds from the 
trading pennies to help on the work. She 
sent a draft for three pounds, or fifteen dollars, 
to the Occidental Board. 

She says: “When I’think of Miss Cameron’s 
work, I wish it were more, and I do know the 
girls do, too. Thev were so interested in the | 
poor girls the Chinese Homehelps. Oneof my 
girls raised from her penny twelve [shillings] 
six [pence], and she was beaming when she 
poured the shillings into my hand. Her sister 
made seven six, and hoped to make it ten, 
but she was cashier in Jenner’s and stock- 
taking came on and ran off with her time be- 
fore she reached it. This work was to them 
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a labor of love. My own penny reached ten. 
Our endeavorers must have surprised some 


people as to what a penny can do. I wrotea ~ 


description of our day in Chinatown for our 
little Endeavor magazine. I also made an 
American evening for the C. E.’s, showing 
them the curios, and wonderful California 
views, with a stereoscope.” | Maier 


Mrs. J. B. Roberts reports: “April 28th we 
had the pleasure of meeting Rev. and Mrs. A. 
M. Cunningham of Peking, China, on their 


way home on furlough. They were in good 


health, but are in need of rest. The same 
steamer brought Rev. S. F. and Mrs. Miller 


and their two children. Mr. Miller gave us 


some account of his work in Seoul, Korea, at 
the meeting of the Board May Ist; we are 
always glad to have our missionaries with us 
on these occasions. May 5th Rev. W. M. and 
Mrs. Baird, with three children, came from 
Pyeng Yang, Korea; they brought tidings of 
our Dr. Fish. She was recovering: from the 
accident that confined her to her room for 
some weeks. Also in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Baird, Mrs. J. EK. Adams of Tagoo, Ko- 
rea, with her two children; they were well 


and strong, but Mrs. Adams came on account 


of failing health. Mr. Adams will remain at 
his post of duty. This is a small station, only 
two missionaries being there. 


The Occidental Board works in eight Pres- 
byteries ; the Philadelphia Board in fifty-three 
Presbyteries. Their total receipts for the year 
just.closed are $154,141.28. They speak of 
no backward steps. | : 


One of the Philadelphia secretaries for C.F... 


work states that they have acquired twenty 
male missionaries, who appear to be doing 
splendid work. 


Rev. Mr. Miller of Korea told us about the 
progress of their work there. The member- 
ship has doubled at some stations; self-sup- 
porting churches are increasing rapidly in 
number at Pyeng Yang. Rev. S. A. Moffatt, 
who has done faithful work there for nine 
years, was one of the best, if not the best, of 
their missionaries. All the missionaries are 
very happy over the prospective marriage of 
Rev. S. A. Moffatt to our Dr. Alice Fish, 
which is to take place this month. oe 


The General Assembly’s Board writes re- 
garding our missionaries under appointment 
thus: 

“We are delighted by the splendidly loyal, 
intelligent spirit which the ladies of the Occi- 
dental Board are manifesting. We have faith 
to believe that all these new missionaries can 
be sent to the field this fall. We have a very 
high opinion of the new missionaries from 
California.” 

The Secretary of the New York Board 
writes thus tenderly to one of our young mis- 
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sionafies under appointment. Do we pray 
earnestly for them? 
“Keep up good heart, watch, work, pray. 
We are remembering you most affectionately 
around our family altars, and in our active 
efforts. I have faith to believe that God will 
move the church to send you to the foreign 


field this fall.” 


Rev. William A. Waddell, Dean of the 
Protestant (Mackenzie) College at San Paulo, 
Brazil, is at home in Los Angeles on a fur- 
lough. After his return from the General As- 
sembly, to which he goes as commissioner, he 
is expected to speak in our northern towns, as 
he has done in Southern California, in the in-: 
terest of our Christian Endeavorers, whom he 


Spnodica? Soctetp 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


The Anti-Polygamy Campaign. 
BY REV. WM. R. CAMPBELL. 


The election of Elder Brigham H. Roberts 
of Utah to the national House of Representa- 
tives has called attention to the fact that the 
Mormon leaders are still living in polygamy, 
in violation of their oaths and pledges, and in 
defiance of the public sentiment of this Chris- 
tian Republic, as well as in defiance of the laws 
and Constitution of the State of Utah. The 
readers of The Occident do not need to be told 
that the practice of polygamy is in the highest 
degree demoralizing to society, and destruct- 
ive of the fundamental principles upon which 
our free institutions and our Christian civiliza- 
tion rest, and that such practices must go to 
the wall, or our boasted American institutions 
must vanish. cos 

If the House of Representatives fails to ex- 
pel Brigham H. Roberts, no matter what ex- 
planation it may make for such failure, the 
Mormon people will understand that it is a 
direct sanctioning—an absolute vindication of | 
polygamy. 

_ At the close of an address upon this subject 
made by the writer in New York, several Mor- 
mon missionaries came forward and spoke to 
me. During their remarks they prophesied 
that “Brother Roberts” would be permitted to 
remain in Congress, and that this would be a 
complete vindication of polygamy. I asked 
him to explain how it would be a vindication 
of Mormonism. One of them replied: “Why. 
you know that in 1889 Brother Roberts was 
disfranchised and sent to the penitentiary for 
his religion [polygamy]. In 1894, just five 
years after his imprisonment, the same Gov- 
ernment which had imprisoned him restored 
to him through the Enabling act; and with- 
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out conditions, the full franchise of an Ameri- 
can citizen, which was equivalent to admitting 
that he had violated no' rightful law. In 1899 
—just ten years after his imprisonment— 
Brother Roberts will take his place as a mem- 
ber of the highest law-making body of the 
very nation which once tried to make him an 
outcast on account of the principles of which 
he is to-day the most conspicuous exponent. 
His election was no accident. It was fore- 
ordained. I knew three years ago that Broth- 


er Roberts would be elected to Congress, for 


faithfulness to his covenants.” When asked 
whether he did not think public sentiment 
would interfere with Mr. Roberts’ remaining 
in the House of Representatives, he replied: 
“No, not a bit of it. This noise and fuss and 


madness is all a part of the divine plan. God © 
is permitting it so that when Brother Roberts — 


does take his seat it will be clear to all the 


world that he does so through the intervention 


of God in his behalf. All this agitation will 
die out before the new Congress meets. 
Brother Roberts will take his seat without op- 
position. Mark my word, the Spirit of God 
will calm the troubled waters before next fall ; 
and then it will be manifest that the Latter 
Day Saints have been right during all these 
years of bitter persecution. It will vindicate 
our religion. It will strengthen the faith of 
every Latter Day Saint, because it will be an 
unmistakable fulfillment of prophecy.” 

This is but a straw to show how the young 
Mormons look at the matter. If Mr. Roberts 


is permitted to remain in Congress, it will | 
give polygamy such an impetus as it never has 


had before; and, if we do not get an anti- 
polygamy amendment soon, we shall never be 
able to get it without a revolution. It takes 


three-fourths of the States to pass a constitu-— 


tional amendment. We have forty-five states 
and four territories out of which four new 
states may be made in the near future, forty- 
nine in all. The Mormons have Utah abso- 
lutely under control, and in several other 
states they have the balance of power. All 
they need is to control thirteen states by bal- 
ance of power methods; and then they can 
forever prevent any constitutional amendment. 

Christian citizens, what are you doing to 
stimulate and encourage your representatives 


in Congress to do their duty? They need 


your encouraging words as well as your criti- 
cisms. ‘The hour of their great temptation is 


at hand. The Mormon Church is in this fight 


to win. It will spend half a million dollars be- 
fore it will yield to defeat. It has emissaries 
by the thousands working in its interests. I 
do not believe the House of Representatives 
can be purchased with gold; but the agents of 
the Mormon Church can pull the wool. over 


_ the eyes of our lawmakers, if we remain silent. 
Let us make itimpossible for public sentiment to 
die out before the new Congress meets. If we 


force more efficient. 
-more serviceable for general work than is the. 


have not written to our Representatives, let us 
write at once. If we have already written 
them, let us write again to remind them that 
we are still anxious for Mr. Roberts’ expulsion 
and for the Constitutional Amendment. 
Above all, let them know that we sympathize 
with them and are praying for them that they 
may stand strong in this testing time. Is it 
too much trouble to make ourselves felt in 
such a crisis as this? Remember that every 
citizen who remains silent now is consenting 
to the fastening upon our country not only the 
licentious life of the harem but also the degra- 
dation and the absolute despotism that invari- 
ably go with the harem. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 16, 1899. 


Editorial Notes 


By the Associate Editor. 
Christian Endeavor Ideals. 


The annual meeting of the California Chris-: 
tian Endeavorers just held in Oakland sug- 
gests some pleasing thoughts about this new 
social institution, this new organization of 
our growth. The purpose is to make their | 
he institution is vastly 


Sunday-school, which is mainly but educa- 
tional. The Christian Endeavor ideal is or 
may be a broad one. It is an ideal for work- 
ers; as is that of the W. C. T. U., and may ap- 
proach that in breadth. 

By Christian Endeavor ideals, I do not 
mean Utopias, visions, impracticable ends in 
religious or in moral work, in church or in 
philanthropic work, in political or in other en- 
deavor. I mean something near in the ad- 
vancing religious life of the church or of the 
community, the advancing moral life of those 
within reach, the advancing welfare of man, 
woman and child, of village or city or land. 

Other things being equal, that society has © 
the best development which has its members 
best educated and informed, which gives them 
the most liberty and variety consistent with 


the general aims, which in its working results 


in their having the best personal character ; 
but most of all which sees that they do the 
most good on the lines for which the society 
is organized. A society like a person is to be 
efficient in accomplishing its ends, has to do 
with the conduct of its members simply from 
this point of view. A working ideal is that 
which can be made real by voluntary effort. 

Our aim is a policy in a given case; is for 
instance to increase the general religious 
knowledge and feeling, is to make more intel- 
ligent and effective the moral life, is to make | 
the incompetent more competent, the defect- 
ive more perfect. Indeed we are interested 
in all human life and society. We are inter- 
ested not only in the religious problem and in 
the moral problems, but also in the civic prob- 
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lems, the educational problems, the comfort 
problem. Our aim is to meet the saloon, is 
to help solve the liquor problem. Our aim is 
to diminish the vice of society, the poverty of 
_ society, the ignorance of society, the corrup- 
tion in politics. 
Our aim is a fuller life for all. 
so study that we may have some idea what 
is needed and how to meet the need; some 
idea of how to be useful, how to make better 
our society, our church, our denomination, 
our community, our country. Especially are 
we to help a person or a set of persons that 
from some natural or artificial cause has not 
an equal chance with the rest, the black man, 
the Chinaman, the helpless man, him who is 
at a disadvantage. This is it to love mercy, 
which the prophet puts as one of the three 
parts of the law. 
This line of youth is the reserve and soon 
to be called into action, and soon to be the 
main army, to be the church itself. Seem- 
ingly the Endeavor society has in it great pos- 
sibilities for personal and social usefulness. 

Institutions depend for their success upon 
the amount of need they supply; and so it 
shall be with this Christian Endeavor institu- 
tion. Institutions often grow in scope; and 
so it is to be hoped will this Christian institu- 
tion. It is for these young people to say what 
really shall be their Christian endeavor, what 
shall be the moral character of their commun- 
ity in spirit and detail; what, for instance, 
their interest in their own local church affairs, 
their pursuit of the denominational policies 
in home and foreign missions and the like; 


what shall be their participation in the various | 


reform movements of the day; in one word, 
what shall be the scope and someumanaaess of 
their Christian endeavor. 


Social Perversion. 


The great amount of protective legislation, 
of humanitarian legislation, tells of our social 
dangers. The great attention given to polit- 
ical policy all around shows from one point of 
view a spirit of aggression against social 
wrongs. A vast deal of Christian and moral 
reform work is on the same line. 

Very strong men become anti-social, prey 
on weaker men, are continually aggressive, 
are a peril to society, become unscrupulous 
-as to justice or brotherhood, often become 
eminently anti-social in their aggressions and 
revenges. There is one comfort, however. 
They do not live out half their days. Men 
continually combine against them. Society 
is against them. The body of average men is 
against them. The evil is self-limiting. 

Look at perverted masses of men; men dis- 
eased by unfavorable heredity, education or 
surrounding; men ill fed, ill clad, poorly 
lodged, unclean in person or house or grounds, 


We should | 


are a constant menace to society.” 


body. 


easily generating and spreading typhoid or 
scarlet tever, diphtheria or yellow fever; men 
physically debased and poorly able to be ‘mak- 
ers of homeorcommunity orchurch. Menotten 
weak-willed, slothful, intemperate, depraved. 
Such masses in their physical and moral weak- 
ness do not make healthy and normal fam- 
ilies or neighborhoods. “And although some 
of them may perform certain tasks well, on the 
whole these classes impair the health of all 
groups and organs to which they belong, and 
help to form and maintain institutions which 
Who can 
portray theindolent acquiescence of these mass- 
es in various badness? Who can narrate the 
coarseness, the dissoluteness, the intemper- 
ance, the quarreling! 

But there have been masses of men who 
have been evil doers, created and shaped such 
not by ancestry, education or environment, 
but by themselves, and that in the face of 
reason and conscience and warning; men 1m- 


pure and intemperate, ugly and mean, careless 
good. 


Take our saloon system. In its way of 
meeting physical appetite and social desire, 
it is an injury to the person and his home, to 
the state and its industries. It continues and 
increases the poverty and vice of society. Who 


can picture the growing corruption of the 
fair souls of children, the paltering with 


wrong-being and wrong-doing in youth, the 
steady lowering of the moral standard on the 
part of one and another, and of innumerable 
of them. 
Good, Square Fighting. 


The great value of our social knowledge 
is not to tell us what has been or what 
cannot be helped, but to tell us what has 
hurt us and what has helped us; to tell us 
what to mend and how to mend it : to tell us 
how to look after bad leaders, bad masses, 
bad institutions; how to look after all weak, 
defective, incompetent working at the social 
And one thing told us is the need of 
hard work to right a wrong. 

Naturally, the force of life tends to restore 
the health, tends to make things as they 
should be. But human nature is such, that 
human society advances only by great and 
continued effort. There is sore contest when 
progress impairs the prerogative of the mon- 
arch, or the power of the aristocratic class, or 
the authority of the established system of 
trade, science, education, morals or religion. 
The old will not part with its reputation, its 
position, its numbers, and pass the scepter over 
to the new without trouble and a struggle. We 
are connected with what is, by habit, associa- 
tion, sentiment, by more or less of puble opin- 
ion; and so evil things are confirmed and 
continued. We dislike the unfamiliar ; we sus- 
pect, and even resent, the new and untried. 
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Change is danger. And so people keep the 
error, the old tests, the clumsy machinery and 
methods. Asia is full of it; Europe and 


America have it; this. unreasoning, obstinate 


conservatism.. We sternly try those who 
would introduce change. Men have senti- 
ment, affection and interest in. connection 
with the slavery, the despotism, the monopoly, 
or men do not agree on the time or manner of 
the change. 

Good institutions, good laws, good condi- 


tions have come by war upon the bad ones. 
Liberty of thought and conscience, liberty civil 


and political and ecclesiastical, has come by 
fierce struggle. The people’s progress has 
come, not by soft.and easy educational ways, 
but by good, square fighting. 

Not but that evils are removed by peaceful 
methods, by voluntary abandonment, by the 
reformation:of evil doers. But in multitudes 
of .cases, obstinate, tyrannical men or insti- 


tutions or: governments have had to be 


beaten down. This i is what the Savior meant 
by bringing a “sword.” 


Pipe Organ Building. 


A few weeks ago the Occident made mention 
of the magnificent three-manual organ now 


being built by Murray M. Harris, of Los An- 


geles, for the new Fy irst Methodist church of 
that city. 

We are enabled this week to present a half- 
tone engraving of this beautiful instrument, 
which is a model of graceful proportions and 
artistic decorations, the equal of any organ in 
the State, and thirty per cent the largest in 
Southern California. 

Aside from the general interest attached to 


every fine organ, it is of special interest to 


know that every fortion of this instrument 
was made under Mr. Harris’ roof, in his own 
factory in Los Angeles, which, by the way, is 
the largest and only complete establishment of 
the kind west of St. Louis, fully equipped with 
modern machinery, where every portion of the 


organ is manufactured from the raw material, 


and employing more skilled workmen than all 


other organ factories west of the Mississipp! 


river combined. 

On account of the rapid increase in the 
business, Mr. Harris has been compelled to 
make three extensive additions to his factory 
building within the last eighteen months, 

Mr. Harris is himself an accomplished mu- 
sician who studies the construction of the or- 
gan from that standpoint as well as from that 
of the builder and mechanic, strives to make 
his instruments complete, practical, and efh- 
cient as possible, always studying quality be- 
fore quantity; and guarantees every minute 
detail of workmanship and material equal to 
the best built in the United States. 

Southern California in particular, and’ the 


whole Pacific Coast in general, is to be con- 
gratulated on the possession of an institution 
of this kind among its home industries. 


Ebureh Tews. 


Ministerial Union. 


Rev. Fugene H. Avery, D.D., of Vinton, 
Iowa, read a paper before the Ministerial Un- 
ion, May 22, on “The Functions of the Chris- 
tian Minister.” After a few brief words of 


general introduction he said: The first func- 


tion of a minister of Christ is to preach the 
pure gospel of Christ. The essence of this is 
well expressed by the Apostle Paul in the 
words, “For I determined not to know any- 
thing among you save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” The early preachers held them- 
selves rigidly to this rule, but later the range 
of subjects was widened. It became custom- 
ary to choose popular themes. And now in 
many and influential quarters secular topics 
and sensational subjects. are not only occa- 
sional but the rule. Christian ministers, he 
said, should beware of being swept into dan- 
gerous error in this direction. Times have © 
changed indeed, but there is no need of a new 


gospel. We should maintain and preach an 


abiding faith in God and his Word. Some- 
times in our desire to rescue men we think 
the old gospel too slow and try to. reinforce it 
by efforts for moral reform. Every preacher 
is not called to put his hand to every part of 
the work of a great city. The temptation is 
strong to enter and be a leader in every fight 
for righteousness. But we should beware lest 
we undertake too much and so accomplish lit- 
tle. ‘The preacher that reaches after the repu- 
tation of the popular reformer may lose one 
that is solider and better. It is not usually 
meet that we should leave the Word of God to 
serve tables. We should not try to be experts 
ai everything. The fruit of the reform preach- 
er’s work is not always so ample after all. The 
preacher should be favorable to every right- 
eous cause, but does his best work when he 
sticks to his chief calling of preaching the 
Word. 

On Monday next, May 28, the Ministerial 
Union will pay a visit to Vallejo, and be the 
guests of the Presbyterian church. Steamer 
Monticello leaves Mission street pier at 9: 45 
a.m. Returning, the friends will reach San 
Francisco at about eight o’clock. The navy 
yard will be visited (Mare Island), and in the 
evening the church has a social reunion, in 
view of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the or- 


dination of its pastor, and the seventh of his 
labor there. 
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California. 


SAN DIEGO. first.—Rev. P. E. Kipp 
has -been giving a course of Sabbath- 
evening lectures from church history, 
entitled, “Great Men of Great Epochs.”’ 


The characters and topics of the course 


are, “Origen—the Settlement of the 
Canon’’; ‘Athanasius — Ecumenical 
Creeds’’; ‘Augustine—Evangelical The- 
ology’’; ‘“‘Boniface—The Evangelization 
uf the Nations’; “Gregory Vil—Papal 
Supremacy’’; “Bernard—Monasticism”’ ; 
‘‘Krasmus—the Rennaissance”; “Luth- 
er—the Reformation”; ‘‘William the Si- 
lent—Religious Freedom’’;  ‘‘Calvin— 
Presbyterianism’’; ‘‘Cranmer—the Rise 
of Puritanism”; ‘‘Wesley—Modern Re- 
vivals.”’ Calvin and Presbyterianism 
occupied two evenings. “Cranmer’’ and 
‘‘Wesley” wili conclude the course, which 
has been one of great interest. Our 
ladies home and foreign missionary so- 
ciety has had an important influence in 
keeping.alive the mission interest in our 
church. At their last monthly meeting 


announcement was made of the organi-. 
zation of a new society among the young 


ladies of the church, and plans made for 
beginning in good season the work for 
the annual missionary box. — 


Johnston is planning for a summer 
school at Pacific Beach under the aus- 
pices of the University Extensioti Soci- 
ety and the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The literary and scientific 
course will be under the direction of the 
former organization, and will take the 
place of the summer school usually. held 
at Coronado. The rormal Bible class 
will be conducted by the Y.M.C, A. 
The school.will have’ sessions in.the 
forenoon only, the afternoons being 
given up to athletics, boating, bathing, 
fishing, etc. Concerts, lectures, an 

stereopticon entertainments will fill out 


the evening. The College grounds and 
buildings will be available for the uses of. 
Mrs. Floreice 


this summer school. 
Sawyer uf Los Angeles is having made 
a large stained-glass' window, to be 
placed in the College chapel, as a me- 
morial of Mrs. Catherine H. Spear, a 


wealthy and benevolent lady who: for-. 


merly lived at Pacific Beach. Pacific 
Beach — next to 
tidiest, most beautiful and attractive 
suburb of San Diego. It can be reached 
from the city in thirty minutes by rail, 
-and.thirty minutes more will take one to 
the famous La Jolla ocean caves. Both 
of these places are nearly ideal summer 
resorts. | 


CoLtoNn.—Rev. H. P. Lane, who united 
with Los Angeles Presbytery at its last 
meeting, is supplying the church: at this 


place, recently made vacant by the trans- 


er of Rev. William G. White to another 
charge. Our Presbyterial Missionary, 
Mr. Stewart, has his eye also on Brother 
Lane for the new Presbyterian organiza- 


tion at San Pedro. This is a ‘field which | 


will call for hard work, but is an enter- 


prise of much prospective importance, in| 


view of the Government harbor expendi- 
tures at that place. 


RED BLUFF.—The annual congrega- 


‘Coronado the 


tional meeting was held April 19th. The 
treasurer reported our church in a 
healthy financial condition. It was also 
reported that the sum of $1,280 had been 
subscribed to lift the debt of our new 
church. It was decided to make ar- 
rangements for the dedication on April 
30th, A reception was tendered our pas- 
tor on April 26th. Friends of all de- 
nominations were invited. After a short 
musical program, Mr. Mayhew, in a 
few appropriate remarks, presented our 
pastor with a purse containing $70. Mr. 
Mayhew was tollowed by Mr. Gans, who, 
in behalf of the young men’s Bible class, 
presented him with a silyer match safe, 
upon one side of which was engraved a 


picture of.‘'the church,.upon the other | 
his monogram. Our pastor responded in |. 


a happy manner. Ice-cream and cake 
were served, and a social time enjoyed 
by all. All denominations suspended 
their morning service April 30th, to par- 
ticipate in the dedicatory services of our 
ehurch. Although the rain-came down 
in torrents, 
‘The pastors‘of the other churches assisted 
in the ceremonies, which were simple, 


| yet impressiVvée.: In the evening, our pas- 
tor preached his farewell sermon from. 
the text, “We would see Jesus.” 
PaciFic BEACH.—Rev. William L: 


His 
words were tender, earnest and helpful; 
such that impressed one with the thought 


that he would like to live close to Jesus: 


After the closing hymn, “Abide With 


Me,”’ was sung, the congregation bade a, 


tearful good-bye to Mr. Guthrie, who 
goes to Scotland to spend a year or two 
in study and travel. 


for he was much beloved. 
tune—the burning of our church—was a 
great. disadvantage, to, him.. But, not- 
withstanding these adverse circum- 


stances, his efforts were crowned with 


God’s blessing, and our church has in- 
creased in numbers, and the spiritual 
growth has been marked. 

richest blessings ever rest upon him, and 
his charming wife and babe. 


-MopEsto.—Rev. F, R. Walton, pastor 
of the M. EK. churches of Westport and 
Burneyville, preached the evening of 


April 16th, in the absence of Rev. E..P.. 


Baker at the Presbytery of Stockton. 
The. painting of the church, referred to 
in THE OccIDENT of April 12 is now go- 
ing on under the direction of the E..F. 
Society. White is the color. Some 
other repairs are made at thesametime. 
Two members of the church recently 
presented an individual communion 
service. The cups areof glass with gold 


was held recently. 
very encouraging. 
been increased and a number of names 
added to the list. 
ing heartily for the San Rafael Orphan- 
age. | 


the church was crowded. 


The community’ 
feels the, keenest regret at his departure, 
Our misfor- 


May God’s 


band, and rest in trays of silver plate. 


They were used for the first time April 
30, and are very convenient and at- 
tractive. 
members were received. The annual 
Sunday-school picnic was held May 13, 
when all enjoyed a pleasant day of play 
and social mtercourse. | 


At the same service three new 


UxKran.—The annual church meeting 
All the reports were 
Subscriptions have 


The ladies are work- 


Why Women Are Nervous. 
[British Medical News.) 
The frequent cases of nervous pros- 


tration or utter collapse of the nervous 
system under which women “go all to 
pieces,” 


as the saying is, have caused 
much thought and investigation on the 


part of physicians. 


Certain inorganic substances are well 


known to cause various forms of nervous 
diseases which are readily. traced to the 
poisons producing them. Further re- 
search leads to the belief that alum is 
a prevailing cause of so-called nervous 


prostration, ‘for’ the symptoms it pro- 


duces on the nervous system after its 
‘absorption into the blood, are very re- 
markable indeed. Experiments physi- 
‘ologically made upon animals by Orfila, 


Professors Hans Mayer, Paul: Seim‘ and 


others, show ‘that alum frequently pro- 
duces no, visible symptoms for many 


days after its introduction into the body. 


Then follow loss of appetite and other 
alimentary disturbances, and finally a 


serious prostration of the whole nervous 


system, The most prominent physicians 
now believe that “nervous prostration’’ 
and many affections of the nerves from 
which both men and women suffer are 


caused -by the continued absorption of 
alum into the system. 


It is probable that many medical men 
are unaware of the extent to which salts 
of ‘alumina may be introduced into the 
body, being under the impression that 


the use of alum in bread is prohibited. 


Alum, however, is still used surrepti- 


tionsly to some extent to whiten bread 
and very largely in making cheap kinds 
of baking powder. In families where 


baking powder is generally used, great 


care should be exercised to procure only 
those brands made from cream of tartar. 
The alum powders may generally be dis- 
tinguished by the lower price at which 


‘they are sold. 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Assouurery Pure FOwDER 
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Tousehofe. 
Just Do Your Best. 


The signs are bad when folks commence 
A findin’ fault with Providence, 
And balkin’ ’cause the earth don’t shake 
: At every prancin’ step they take. 
No man is great till he can see 


Those headaches that the family doc- 


How less than little he would be Yor thirty years the STANDARD Of EXCELLENCE. | tor don’t cure are caused by eye-strain. 
If, stripped to self, and stark and bare, The Leader 1n all modern improvements. The money you spend on headache 
! He hung his sign out anywhere. Don’t. fail to see it. cures will pay for permanent relief in the 


before buying a Sewing Machine. shape of proper glasses. 


My doctrine is to lay aside 
Contentions, and be satisfied; | 


Jest do your best, and praise or blame - STANDARD PaPER PATTERNS. ere 
That follers that counts jest the same. Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Send for; _ Leading 


I’ve allus noticed great success Catalogue. 


Is mixed with troubles, more or less, J W. EVAN Ss, Opticians 


And it’s the man who does the best 
That gets more kicks than all the rest. | 1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 14 and 16 Kearny St. 
‘‘T have always believed thoroughly 

that at the bottom of much of the 
servant trouble lies the inefficiency of 
the average housewife,’’ writes; ‘ 
Helen Watterson Moody in the April 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘How is it| 
ible that an ignorant servant, 
though willing, should become cap- 
able, except through such training as 
a skilled mistress can give her, or how 
cana most efficient maid live up to 
her own ideals under a mistress who, 
having no training, and therefore no 
standards of her own, must be lack- 
ing in understanding and appreciation 
of the work of others? And yet if 
you ask almost any housekeeper to 
define a good servant she will tell you 
it is one who relieves her from care 

and responsibility. What would be 
thought of the head of a banking- by his life-long friend, J. L. STICKNEY, who for twelve 


house who estimated his employees years was Naval Editor of the New York Herald, which 


The best and most authentic book of 


the War in the Philippines, and the | 
only authorized 


LIFE OF DEWEY 


sAf is yet to be published. Circulars and 
_ Prospectus only are now ready, out- 
_ lining the book entitled: 


“WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES, and LIFE AND 
GLORIOUS DEEDS OF, ADMIRAL DEWEY,” 


: ; on position he held when called by Dewey prior to the battl 
solely accor ding to their ability to re- of Manila, to act as his Aid-de-camp. Mabie in this cuine- 
lieve him of. the duties that properly 


“Ss ity after so long experience as newspaper correspondent, 
belong to himself? The banker and having secured a pass later from Aguinaldo ‘aeaitites 
values a clerk who is able to obey 


him to all parts of the Islands, he not only was able to take 
fidelity he can rely, but he does not as the people want. Mr. Stickney’s information concerning 
expect him to do his thinking for the end of leaders is unique 
im. in value and extent. e will be a thrilling and ac- 
account the war from both sides brought down 
SEs, gery pli to completion; besides, it will contain brief biographical 
to be relieved of the r esponsibility sketches of eminent American commanders, fully illustra- 
that comes with home-making, instead ted. This 1s the book people have been waiting for, and 
of accepting it as our chief concern in coin delay, 
life, studying it as we should any C . an agency irom the Pacific 
oast headquarters for Latest an 
other profession, meeting all its re- 4 
quirements with skill and knowledge, 
and seeing, back of all the trying and 
petty details, the dignity and value 


of the work we are doing. I do not 
wish to seem to undervalue the diff- 
culties of the profession. It is not 
an easy one; itis the hardest one I 
know, and it is often filled with de- 


‘THE OCCIDENTAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


_« For circulars, terms, etc., address: 


_M, A. THOMPSON, Oakland, California, 


| ; | 
im BERTELING OPTICAL 
EMIGH NNING, | 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


_Allen’s Foot-Ease,a powder for the feet. It 
cures painful, swollen, smarting, nervous feet 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns an 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of 
the age. Allen’s Foot-EKase makes tight or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain cure for sweating, 
callous, and hot, tired, aching feet. Try it to-day. 
Sold by all druggists and shoe stores. By mail for 
2oc. in stamps, Trial package FREE. Address, 
Allen S. Olmstead, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. | 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officérs to secure 
the best teachers. 


RAMOowa. 


130 Ellis street San Francisco 


Adjoining Y. M. C. A. 


First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Lights 
and Bells, Cars to all 
door. 650 cents to $1.50 per day. 
monthly rates. European plan. 


Mrs, Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


Weekly and 


HoME COMFORTS AT 


The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. CHown, Prop. 
San Francisco, Cal," 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


A Quiet Home For Families 


THE WAR IS OVER 
and you can now visit the beautiful naval sta 
_ tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the fas 


Steamer Monticello 


Leaving Mission St. pier, returnipg same day 
For time table see daily papers. 


= 50c Each Way 


Fare - 


rts of the City pass the | 


tion. 
we should let ‘good digestion wait on: 


tails that are neither pleasant or dig- 
nified. But so are the professions of 
medicine, of journalism, of law, and 
even the ministry.”’ 


Instinct in Appetite. 


A healthy appetite craves and di- 
gests the food material which the 
system requires, writes A. W. Win- 
throp in Harper's Bazar: “If we 
know that in infancy milk is essential 
to the human organism, because be- 
fore the age of six months, or there- 
abouts, the ‘physiological machinery’ 
is not prepared for the digestion of 
starchy foods; that in childhood 
sugar and starch and fat are required 
to supply the elements especially 
needed for growth; that in youth 
bread and meat in abundance are 
necessary to meet the increasing de- 
mands which development imposes 
on the constitution; that in mature 
life, when the brain is most exercised, 
digestible phosphatic salts are needed 


‘to repair wasted tissue; that in old 


age less food is required, and bread, 
as the nonagerian Sir Isaac Holden as- 
serted, renders the arteries ‘like 
furred boilers’—if we find, in brief, 


that every period and condition of 


life has certain exigencies in which 
reason must take instinct for her 
guide—we should listen to the voice 


of instinct, realizing that the appetite | 


is subject to a ‘law of itsown.’ This 
law does not involve the fallacy that 
instinct is not to be trained and disci- 
plined; it only requires that the func- 
tion of instinct be given due recogni- 
In the words of Shakespeare, 


appetite, and health on both.’ ”’ 
Infanticide in China, 

The following sad facts with refer- 
ence to infanticide in China are culled 
from a leaflet written by Mrs. J. S. 
Adams, who speut many years in the 
inland city of Kinhwa-fu. Infanticide 
is still common in some parts of the 
land, though great effort is being 
made to suppress it, and the man- 
darins have placed stone tablets by 
rivers and pools, threatening death 
to those who destroy infants. One 
of the heathen women told Mrs. 
Adams that when she was about thir- 


|teen years old she had just returned 


from carrying water when she heard 
a strange, gurgling sound in her 
mother’s room, and went to see what 
it was. There stood her mother over 


The lamp-chimney Index 
is worth some dollars a year 


to you — free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


» Ww. Cc. WRIGHT. Cc. S. WRIGHT. 
641-643-645 Sacramento Street, 

GEO. N. ANDREWS 


N. GRAY & CO., 
Cor. Webb, San Francisco. © 
ORGAN 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


b Established 1850. Tel. Main No. 43. 
UNDER 
Embalming a Specialty 
MANUFACTURER 
Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonials 


‘Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


COAL, 


1711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco 
| TEL. SUTTER 151. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity. 


Pastilles of 
Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitis 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 


to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 
7 ers find them almost indispensable. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


Any of the following — 
named articles at price 
named if you refer 


Mailed 
FREE! to this paper in the 


1 Pair Ladies’ Extra Quality Kid Gloves.......81.00 
1 Pair Men’s or Boys’ Working Gloves.......... 28 
05 


4-Fold ot Standard 
10 
adies’ Kid Shoes, Sunday Stiyle......... 1.65 


Saxony Yarn, Highest Grade.................... ae 
Pair 


1 Pair Ladies’ Highest Grade Kid Shoes...... 2.50 
10 Papers Needles, assorted kinds..;.......... 
1 Game of Fascination or Sliced Animals .....  .25 
5 Gent’s Cambric Handkerchiefs, white...... 25 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE, 
25-27 Market St., S. F. 


= 
W. H. WISEMAN 
| 
| 


| Druggists. 
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How’s This? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 


~ case of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s 


Catarrh Cure. 


F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 


cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm 


WeEsT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MaRVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
ists, Toledo, Ohio. 7 
all’s Catarrh Cureis taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Testimonials free. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 


REST RESORT. 


ai 
LYTTON, SONOMA CO., CAL, 


Fully equipped hotel and twelve 

| cottages lighted by gas; running 

water; steam heat. Beautiful 

(i ier ‘location; grand scenery; unri- 
Francisco; telephone and tele- 
graph service; 1000 acres of 


valed soda and seltzer springs; 
water; pleasures galore. No 
4 wooded hills and dales: Terms, 
MAN pment $7 to $12 per week. Write for 
circulars. 


baths; swimming pool of soda 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 
; Surgery, and Diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, — 


Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 


Office Hours: ll-12and1-4. Tel. Black 2066 


, Situation’ Wanted. 


A gentleman who has been night clerk 
in a hotel, wishes to find employment as 
such, or as. watchman, porter, or care- 
taker. He is vouched for by the editor 
of THE’ OCCIDENT, to whom inquiries 
may beaddressed. Wages not so impor- 
tant as .. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


FOR 


| GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine imported are Silver Coated, and 
‘‘Blaud’”’ stamped on each pill. 


—£. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y. All Druggists 


Prepared Roofing. 
Roofing Paints. 


Good Qualities.- Fair Prices. Circulars Free. 


PACIFIC REFINING: & ROOFING CO. 
113 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 


CALIFORNIA’S IDEAL 


STAGING; 3% hours from San | 


a wooden tub, holding her little sis- 
ter under the water. She watched 
till the baby grew still, and then they 
rolled her in a mat, and buried her a 
foot deep in the garden. Another 
pitiful event happened about forty 
miles from Kinhwa. A woman threw 
her four-year-old child into the baby 
tower alive, simply to get rid of it. 
No one knew, but its cries were 


heard two days after, for it was 


moaning, ‘‘Kze teh heng?’’—'‘‘Save 
me! save me!’’ A woman passing 
by heard the cry, but, owing to the 


terrible smell, no one would help. | 
‘So, brave woman, she stopped her 


nostrils with scented leaves, and, 
getting a ladder, descended into the 
pit and saved the child, took her 
home and adopted her. The magis- 
trate sent for and praised the woman,, 


gave her a reward and money fo be 


used forthe child. 

O Christian women, in your happy 
homes, do what you can for’ these 
poor lost ones, but do quickly, for 


time is passing, and eternity is: very 
near.—Mrs. £. R, Wills. 


| ‘Somebody did a golden deed; 


Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; _ 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, “’ Tis sweet to live;”’ 
Somebody says, “I’m glad to give;’’ 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebady lived to shield the right. 

Wasthat somebody you? 


ITALY (Lombardy). 


.. The people of Lombardy, one of the 
northern divisions of Italy, are very dif- 
ferent from the Italians of the South. 
Their part of the country was once in- 
habited. by the Longabardi, or Long- 
beards, from the North, who, uniting 
with the Italians, formed a people now 
possessing typical Italian grace and 


| beauty, combined with the vigor and 


perseverance of the Germanic tribes. 

In this division of Italy, famous for its 
well-cultivated land, the mulberry,’ 
grape and chestnut are successfully 
grown, and much silk and wine are pro- 
duced. 

The Singer sewing-machine is almost 
universally in use by the thrifty people 
of Lombardy because of the simplicity 
of. its mechanism, as well as the com- 


| pany’s liberal policy with its customers.'| . 


The photograph reproduced on an- 
other page shows an excellent type of 
Lombardy woman seated at a Singer 
sewing-machine. Her cossume, much 
more quiet in tone and simple in design 
than that worn by Italian women of the 
South, is peculiar only in the shape and 


trimming of a bonnet which, set far back | 


on the head, frames her face, and brings 
relief, | 


9 

TRY ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 

A powder to be shaken into the shoes. At this 
season your feet feel swollen, nervous and hot, 
and get tired easily. If you have smarting feet or 
tight shoes, try Allen’s Foot-Ease. It cools the 
feet and makes walking easy. Cures swollen 
and sweating feet, blisters and callous spots. Re- 
lieves corns and buntons of all pain. and gives 
rest and comfort. Try it to-day. Sold by all 
druggists and shoe stores for 25c. Trial pack- 
age FREE. Address, Allen S. Olmstead, LeRoy, 


H. LeBARON SMITH 
The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, | 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


STORE 


A Presbyterian Grocer, with a. small 
capital, can know of a good location in 
an Oregon town of considerable ‘size, by 
addressing THE OCCIDENT. 


INDIVIDUA [communion 


. G. Thomas, Lima,O 


LYMYER UNLIKECTHERBELLS 
6ADLE, L 
CHURC H OURFREE CATALOGUE 
Write Wm. L. Oge, Sole Agent, 22 Clay St., S.F. 


Largest Foundry on Earth making 


CHURCH BELLS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


Steel Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells. io Send for 
Vatalogue. TheC.S. BELL Co.. Hi isboro, G- 


Endorsed by. the Medical Profession of 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- 
lescents from Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. Fougera & Co., 26-30 N. William St. 


-GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfec 
success. It soothes the child. softens the guins 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhcea. It will relieve the poor 


little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists i: | 


every part of the world. 
bottle. 


Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


~The following seasonable recipes 


are taken from Good Housekeeping: 


Strawberry Shortcake.—With a 
pint of flour sift two rounding’ tea- 
spoonfuls of baking- powder and half 
a teaspoonful of salt. 
fourth of a cup of butter through the 
flour till all the lumps have disap- 
peared. Now add gradually suff- 
cient sweet milk to make it of a soft, 
spongy consistency. About a cup- 
ful will be required. Divide in two 
portions for the two layers of the 
cake. Take out upon a well-floured 
board and, after flouring the rolling- 
pin, pat and roll into shape. Fit 
into the shortcake tin, moisten the 
surface with melted butter; prepare 
the second layer and lay it on top of 
the first. Bake in rather a hot oven 
about half an hour. Ifthe berries 
need washing attend to it some time 
in advance, that they may drain 


— 


Ovarian Tumor Cured By Anointing 
With Oil. 

Another Letter from the Rev. S. W. Jones, 

| of Pittsburg, Texas. 


PITTSBURG, TEXAS, Feb. 3, 1899. 
Dr. D. M. BYE, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Dr. Bye: It has been some time 


since we wrote, and I thought I would 
write you a fewlines to let you hear from 
us. This leaves wife in fine condition. 
She goes where she pleases, and is still 
improving in health and flesh. Glad to 
have to say to you that she is perma- 
nently cured of the Tumor. Weare still 
receiving letters of inquiry. Persons 


that have written to us some months| 


past, now write to me asking what we 
think of Dr. Bye’s treatment now, and 
if we think she is permanently cured. 
Dear Dr. Bye, we feel under many obli- 
gations to you for wife’s recovery from 
what we thought was certain death. 
May God bless you continuously in your 
labor of love! Yours truly, 
S. W. JONES. 

Persons afflicted with Cancer or Tumor 
may address Dr. D. M. BYE, Lock Box 
25, Indianapolis, Ind., and he will send 
them books and papers free, giving let- 
ters from the afflicted in every part of 
the United States and Canada who have 
been cured; also half-tone cuts from 
photographs showing facts that cannot 
be questioned. 


Rub one- 


Twenty-five cents 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’: , 


until the batter is used up. 
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“Blew 


7 


Monday” 


spell it as you will, that’s the soap-users’ washday 
—uses them up completely. 
a “blue Monday’ with the right sort 
of Pearline washing. No rubbing 
; to speak of, no wear, just soaking, 
“y” boiling, rinsing. Things washed are 
cleaner and woman who washes is 
able to enjoy the time saved. _ 56s 


Never 


well before they are needed. Re- 
move hulls after they are washed, 
chop them coarsely with a_ silver 
knife and sweeten to taste.. It is bet- 
ter not to chop the fruit and add sugar 
until the cake is almost cooked, 
otherwise the sugar will draw too 
much of the juice from the berries. 
Split the cake, butter lightly with soft 
butter, and put a layer of fruit be- 
tween and on top. Pass cream with 
the shortcake. If preferred a table- 
spoonful of sugar may be mixed with 
the flour, salt, and baking-powder, 
but many persons like the cake better 
without it. The cake as given 1s 
rather rich—a little less butter may 
be used if preferred. It will be well, 
too, to taste the butter, and, if well 
salted, make the half teaspoonful of 
salt rather scant. 


Brown Potato Balls.—Pare the 
potatoes, and with a potato scoop cut 
into little balls. Let them stand half 
an hour in cold water, then dry by 
rolling them in a towel, and fry in 
the deep lard before cooking the 
croquettes. Sprinkie with salt and 
lay a few sprigs of parsley on the dish 
with them. 


Ground Rice Pancakes.—Mix two 
ounces of ground rice with two 
ounces of flour; mix smoothly with 
two eggs and half a pint of milk. 
Keep the batter very smooth and 
beat it well, grease a small frying-pan 
well, pour in about a teaspoonful of 
the batter; run it quickly over the 
bottom of the pan and fry a golden 
brown on both sides. Spread with 
some nice jam and roll up; repeat 


A burn caused by a hot iron will 
cease to pain almost immediately if a 
piece of soda, moistened with the 


tongue, is put on. Ai scald or burn, | 


if the skin isnot broken, can be cured 
by placing the burnt part in strong 
soda water. 


Every man _ watches 
his balance in the bank, 
.and his balance in his 


account, pretty 
H Closely. There is an- 
Fother ledger account 


‘Wij that the average man 
| crtirely forgets to his 
: 2 own undoing. It is his 
we account with death. It 
is more important than a ‘“‘ profit and loss”’ 
account, for its a “‘lite and death’’ account. 
It is a man’s duty to himself and family to 
look up this account once every day and 
see that the balance is on the right side. 
It doesn’t pay to let this account run on 
and have it debited with indigestion, an 
then impure blood, and finally nervous ex- 
haustion, @1 prostration, or deadly con- 
sumption, Wher these diseases come it 
means a debit balance with death brought 
down in the blood red ink of another life 
sacrificed on the altar of foolish overwork 
and neglect of health. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery makes the appetite keen, 
the digestion perfect, the liver active and 
the blood pure. It is the great blood-maker, 
flesh-builder and health-forger. It makes 
firm, healthy flesh, but does not produce 
corpulence or raise the weight above na- 
ture’s normal. It cures 08 per cent. of all 
cases of consumption, bronchial, throat and 
catarrhal affections. Honest dealers don’t 
urge substitutes. | 
‘*My wife had suffered for seven years with 
dyspepsia, sick headache and costiveness,’’ writes 
Mr. Alonzo D. Jameson, of Dunbarton, Merri- 
mack Co., N. H. ‘* We tried many doctors and 
many kinds of medicine, but all were of no avail. 
We purchased six bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, which together with the 
‘Pleasant Pellets,’ has entirely restored my wife’s 


health. We cannot say enough to you in thanks 
for these valuable medicines.”’ 


It may save a life some day. Send 21 one- 
cent stamps, to cover cost of mailing oz/y, 
to the World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., for a paper-covered 
copy of Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medi- 
cal Adviser; cloth binding ro cents extra. 
Contains 1008 pages, over 300 illustrations— 
a valuable medical library in one volume. 
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Humor. 


The ramp. 


The tramp, he has a E Z time 
In D D owns the earth, | 
For he can C K a pleasant clime 
Like N E man of worth. 


When winter holds its I C reign 
The C T is his home; 

When birds S A.to sing again 
He'll in New J] R Z roam. 


He’s blessed with no X Sof care; 
We N \V, too, his health; 

At E V seeks a hay mow, where 
In P C dreams of wealth. 


His C D clothes, though out of style, 
Are rather in D K, 
X L our own for comfort, while 
We roastinourR A. 


His head don’t A K bit from debts, 
And there’s no U C knows 

lo work while grub to E T gets 
In P T for his woes. 


Cold water is his N M E 
Whichto S K Ptries, 
But whisky gives him N RG 

Sometimes to X S I[’s. 


‘‘A little girl about eight years of 
age,’ says the Pacific Christian Ad- 
vocate, ‘‘witnessing the ceremony of 
ordination at one of our recent con- 
ference sessions, was much _ im- 
pressed, and after the service asked 
her mother what it meant. ‘What 


do you think it meant?’ the mother | 


inquired. ‘I don’t know,’ was the 
answer, ‘unless the bishop was feel- 
ing of their heads to see if they had 
any brains before he sent them off to 
preach.—-£x. | 

‘I’ve come to kill a printer,’’ said 
the litthe man. ‘‘Any printer in par- 
ticular ?’’ asked the foreman. ‘‘Oh, 
any one will do; I would prefer a 
small one, but I’ve got to make some 
sort of a bluff at fight or leave home, 
since the paper called my wife’s pink 
tea a ‘swill affair.’ ’’—Jndianapolts 
Journal, 


-- 


‘‘T presume you carry a memento of 
some sort in that locket of yours?’’: 
‘Precisely, it is a lock of my hus- 
band’s hair.’’ ‘‘But your husband is 
still alive?’ ‘‘Yes, but his hair is all 
gone.’’ —Z1td-Bits. 

“My dear boy,” said a fond 
mother, ‘‘never defer till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day.’’ ‘‘Then, 
mother,’’ replied the boy, “‘let’s 
eat the plum pudding to-night.” 


= 


SINGER. 


NATIONAL CosTUME 


ITALY 
(LOMBARDY) 


« 


THE SIN 
OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
22 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


1384 Market Street 
Opp. Central Park 
S. F., Cal, 


Fit and Workmansh p 
Guaranteed. Prices 
Moderate. 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


_ The Science of Treating 
Disease Without Medicine. 


Deformities, Dislocated Bones, and Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 
Booklet on OSTEOPATHY will be sent free to any address. For particulars, write or call on 


DR. Cc. A. BURROWS 


Professor at California College of Osteopathy 


927 MARKET ST.. San Francisco 


Hours, 9 To 4 ’PHONE, SouTH 760 


Consultation and examination free. 
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CALIFORNIA’S IDEAL REST RE- 
SORT. 


Among the many places in the 
State of interest to the pleasure and 
rest-seeker, Lytton Springs retains 
its place as California’s ideal resort. 
Located in among the hills of Sonoma 
county, four miles above Healds- 
burg, where nature has been most 
lavish in the distribution of beautiful 
landscapes, Lytton ‘‘sits as queen.’’ 
So numerous are the claims of this 
‘Jittle sanctuary,’’ words fail of ade- 
quate description. The hotel, large 
and roomy, surrounded by twelve 
neat cottages, heated by steam, 
lighted by gas, and all supplied with 
running water, furnishes accommo- 
dations for the most fastidious. The 
grounds are most ample, comprising 
one thousand acres of wooded hills 


and dales, and abounding in unriv-— 
| Order, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank Head Master 


alled soda and seltzer springs. 

A unique feature of Lytton, aside 
from its elaborate tub bath system, 
is its swimming pool, which is sup- 
plied with fresh sparkling soda water 
from the principal ‘‘spouter’’ away 
up on the mountain side. 

The fact of Lytton being under 
‘Christian management, that one cot- 
tage is set aside for a place of Chris- 
tian worship and instruction, and that 
during July and August a full course 
of Bible instruction will be undertaken 
by eminent teachers, will attract 
many who desire a rest place free 
from the evil influences of the ordin- 
ary resort. 

Lytton Springs has the advantage 
of being on the railroad—the San 
Francisco and North Pacific—and 
only three hours from the City. 
Lytton also boasts of first-class tele- 
graph, postal and telephone facilities, 
a resident physician, and every rea- 


‘sonble provision for pleasure, rest, 


recreation and convenience. 

Mrs. M. C. Jones, Mrs. G. M. 
Fraser and the Rev. John A. Fraser, 
who have charge of the several de- 
partments at Lytton Springs, are 
known as painstaking and conscien- 
tious people, who will leave nothing 


undone that should be done for the} 


comfort of their guests. 
- The most reasonable rate of from 
$7 to $12 per week is quoted, with 


“special rates to families and Christian 
workers in need of rest. Those de- 
siring accommodations should ad- 
dress all communications to Lytton 
Springs, Sonoma County, Cal. 


The Occident OTTO FLEISSNER, 


Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsig, 
84 Donohoe Bldg, San Francisco, Cal. 


Germany. 
Organ and 
1170 Market Street. 


Harmony...... 
Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian 


Voice, Piano, 


Church, S. F. Director of Music State Institu- 


| tion for the Deaf and Blind. Residence, 2514 
MAY 24, 1899. Octavia St.. San Francisco, Cal. 3 


OR COMMUNION. 
The Occident is a Coast Bureau of 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 
Presby terian Work and a_ First- alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 


Class Advertising Medium. use in the sick room. | 
| Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, 


Entered at San Francisco Post Office as second- | | Alameda, Cal. 
class matter. | 


_when the year for which their subscription is paid 


For sale at THE OCCIDENT office, 84 Donohoe 
Buiiding, San Francisco. 


Per Year, in MOUNT TAIMALPAIS 
To Foreign 2 50 


Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL. 


Subscribers are requested to remit promptly 


expires. | The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 


, ve .. | school for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice Crossy, A. M.. 
Draft, and should be made payable to THE OccI- |. | 
DENT. 


The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows to what 
time your subscription has been paid. When an 
money is received the date will be changed, which : eats 


will answer for a receipt. No receipt will be 
mailed unless request is made and stamp enclosed. The Oldest 
If the label is not corrected within three weeks, 


nlease notify us. Protestant Sctioo! GIrls On the Pacilic Coast. 


This paper is mailed regularly to all subscribers 
until definite orders iu writing are received and 


all arrearages paid in full. Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
Subscribers wishing mailing address changed ride from San Francisco. Board and © 
must give the old and the new addressat the same _ Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 


time $180. Write for Catalogue to 


Address all communications to ‘‘ THE OccI-|' MRS.C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 


DENT,”’ 84 Donohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. | 
and not to individuals. | 


Letters ofa personal nature may be addressed | 
to the Editor, P. O. Box 206, Vallejo, Cal. Spring Term Opens January llth 1899. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 
courses: Classical, Literary and Scien-| Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
tific. cation under most favorable circumstances. 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
MENT. women. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- College Hall is a roomy building, well 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for | lighted, heated and ventilated. 


residence. Winter term begins January 3, There are Two College Courses — the 


1899. For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- | @jassical and Scientific, anda regular Business 


dent, Colle ini 
ge training equal to the best. 
REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, Write to the President. 


1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone 311. | WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


) Select Boarding ana Day School for 
Young Ladies, 
| a . Primary Department for Children. 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED, 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant and commodious 
buildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. It givesfull Seminary and 
College preparatory courses, languages, elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 

It is an accredited school to the universities. For further information address the Principal, | 


} Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M 
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HARRIS 


RGAN 


Church, Chapel and Parlor Pipe Urgans ; 


Organ to be placed in the First Methodist Church, Los Angeles. 
Built by Murray M. Herris. 


 ARGEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGAN FACTORY in the WEST. 
Every detail of workmanship and material guaranteed equal to the best in the United States. 


SAN FERNANDO STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Downey Avenue Cars pass the door. TELEPHONE, MAIN 363. 
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